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The Week. 


Tur treaty will probably have been ratified by the time this reaches 
the majority ofour readers. The expressions of opinion on the part of the 
country at large have been almost unanimous in its favor, and although 
it falls far short, as we predicted it would, of meeting the extreme views 
which prevailed at and during the war, it meets fully the demands of the 
sober judgment of the best portion of the American people. Let us 
add that Caleb Cushing, who has written a letter on the subject, has 
not overrated its importance when he pronounces it not only unprece- 
dented in character, but its conclusion the opening of a new era in 
international relations. It is the greatest gain for civilization which 
our age has witnessed, the most solid victory which the great cause of 
Peace has ever won. Of all the splendid contributions made by the 
Anglo-Saxon race towards the art of government; of all the things it 
has done to “ make reason and the kingdom of God prevail,” we do not 
know one—extravagant as it may sound—which will, as it seems to 
us, hereafter take a higher rank. Since this great contention has 
been settled round a table by a party of jurists, it is hard to see in 
what way a true casus belli can ever again arise between the only two 
nations which have thus far succeeded in saving liberty without im- 
perilling order. 














The correspondents of the New York Tribune and of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial are still undergoing a sort of farcical confinement in a 
committee-room of the Capitol, surrounded in the daytime with their 
wives and children, and served with all the delicacies of the season, 
for refusing to tell where they got the copy of the treaty. To produce 
this ridiculous yesult, the Senate expended a week of an extra 
session called to consider perhaps one of the most important treaties 
ever laid before a deliberative body, and is now placed in the su- 
premely humiliating position of having exhausted its powers without 
accomplishing its object. The correspondents will, of course, soon 
have to be released, and will then join the rest of the country in the 
laugh at their judges which is now going on. The Capital, whose 
editors have had considerable experience, however, in this business of 
Washington correspondence, says one very wise, and sound, and respect- 
able thing about the whole matter, and that is, that real “ professional 
honor” ought to prevent correspondents accepting infurmation from 
any source which they are ashamed to reveal; that the disgrace lies in 
this case not in telling where they got the treaty, but in taking it from 
a man who dares not own that he gave it, As long as newspaper men 
place themselves in such positions, they must expect to have the term 


“gentlemen of the press” used with a smile, as a kind of nickname. 
\ 





The folly and inefficiency of this proceeding is not unlikely to has- 
ten the return of sounder views on this whole matter of legislative 
inquisitions, During the excitement of the war, and under the influ- 
ence of the passions which grew out of the war, and under the insti- 
gation of sages like Thaddeus Stevens and B. F. Butler, Congress fell 
into the habit of “ investigating ” on the most frivolous pretexts, and ex- 
amining people on all sorts of subjects with which the legislature had 
nothing to do, and which in no way concerned public business. The 
climax of this absurdity was reached when the House appointed a 


committee to find out what Judge Field of the Supreme Court said | 


at Jerry Black’s dinner-party, a mystery which, however, never was 
solved ; and the whole business of investigat!og was made odious and 
contemptible when Butler was authorized by the House to collect a 
barrelfal of private telegrams, and overhaul them, for the purpose of 
discovering whether Republican senators of the highest standing had 
not taken bribes in a judicial proceeding. Let us hope that we are 
now going to witness a return to saner and more constitutional ways. 








Public opinion will be strengthened in insisting that these extravagances 
shall come to an end by a decision which has just been rendered by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, discharging from custody # per- 
son imprisoned by order of the State Senate for refusing to answer 
questions which would criminate him. Judge Wells, who pronounced 
the judgment, held—and we presume this is as good law in Washing- 
ton as in Boston—that the legislatures cannot deprive men of their 
rights under the Constitution ; and that attacks on personal liberty 
which these bodies cannot make by enactment, they can still less make 
by mere order, for the purposes of “ investigations,” whether frivolous 
or serious. 





Mr. Vallandigham has made his appearance in public once more at 
a Democratic convention in Montgomery Co., Ohio; and produced and 
got adopteda platform, which most people wil! read with considerable 
surprise, and which, if it should secure acceptance at the hands of the 
party at large, will be entitled to the rank of a political event of the 
first importance. If, too, the Democrats should put on it, at the next 
Presidential election, a candidate of high standing and character, of 
good Union antecedents during the war, the consequences would most 
likely be such as Messrs. Cameron, Forney, and the like would at first 
contemplate with horror, and then adapt themselves to with commend- 
able alacrity. The great difficulty in the Democratic path is, hows 
ever, well expressed in the popular proverb, “ Fine words butter no 
parsnips.” People somehow do not believe in Democratic promises, 
no matter how glowing they are. The difficulty, in short, is one of char- 
acter. The new platform, which is to be called “ the Dayton platform,” 
declares bygones to be bygones; accepts the three last amendments 
to the Constitution; proclaims the equality of all the States, and 
denies the right of any State or States to deprive others of representa- 
tion in Congress; protests against centralization; declares that all 
legislation outside the Constitution is essentially temporary in its 
nature and liable to revision; calls for a universal amnesty; for the 
early payment of the public debt; for a reduction in the number of 
tax-gatherers ; for equality, uniformity, and justice in taxation; for a 
reform of the civil service; for a revenue tariff simply; for the basing 
of taxation on wealth, and not on population; and for a speedy return 
to specie currency, as the only sound one; expresses sympathy with 
capitalists, and also with laborers; opposes further grants of public 
lands to railroads; denounces the San Domingo scneme, the “ Bayonet 
Bill,” and “the Ku-klux Bill,” and, finally, “the Radical party of 
1871,” which it says is “neither the Republican party of the period 
previous to the war nor the so-called Union party during the war.” It 
is right to add, however, that the platform does not as yet find favor 
even with the Democratic press of Ohio. 





An attempt, which, under the circumstances, cannot be called 
creditable, to say the least, has been made during the past week by 
telegraphing to newspapers, and other means of a similar character, to 
spread abroad the belief that Judge Smith's decision at Rochester ia 
the Erie and Susquehanna litigation, on which General Barlow based 
a considerable portion of his charges as to the manner in which that 
litigation had been conducted by the counsel for the Erie road, had 
been reversed by the General Term on appeal, and the performances 
of the Fisk party thus relieved from the imputations which the Judge 
fastened on them. This is wholly untrue. The judgment has been 
affirmed on every point which has the smallest bearing on the manner 
in which the now famous election at Albany was conducted, and in 
which the accompanying litigation was carried on. The suit before 
Judge Smith was in the nature of a guo warranto, and was brought 
by the Attorney-General merely to try the question whether the Fisk 
directors or the Ramsey directors were lawfully elected, and which 
were entitled to the possession of the road. The General Term has 
affirmed so much of the judgment as declares “ yoid the election of 
the Fisk board, and valid that of the Ramsey board,” and orders 
that the Ramsey board “be let into possession of the property and 
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franchises of the Company,” thus endorsing by implication Judge 
Smith’s opinion of the manner in which the Fisk party carried on the 
election. There is not one word of dissent in the judgment of the 


General Term from his conclusions on these points. 





The points on which the judgment of the court below are reversed are 
simply points of law, and have nothing to do with the conduct of the 
Fisk party. The Attorney-General asked that the defeadants be restrain- 
ed from the prosecution of further suits brought in relation to the matter 
in controversy, and Judge Smith did so restrain them. The General 
ierm holds that the Attorney-General has no title to interfere in such 
u matter, and that no such injunction can be granted on his application 
in such a suit, on the ground that it would be “a dangerous precedent 
to allow the Attorney-General or any other officer of the Government 
to intermeddle in litigations between individuals.” The other point on 
which the judgment of the court below is reversed is where it grants the 
costs of the action to those of the defendants who have been declared 
duly elected, against those of them whose election has been declared 
void; but this is merely a point of practice. Finally, let us add, the Gen- 
eral Term does not, assome papers have disingenuously tried to persuade 
the public, relieve the Fisk counsel from the imputations cast on them by 
Judge Smith with reference to these proceedings. It is true that 
Judge Mullen tries to make things pleasant at the close of his opinion, 
but what he says is that he has seen nothing “ unbecoming” in the 
conduct of the counsel in “these proceedings and the action,” 
meaning, of course, the suit in which he was giving judgment. But 
nobody ever said that there had in this suit been anything improper. 
It was in the previous litigation which led to the action brought by 
the Attorney-General that counsel were, to use the boys’ phrase, 
charged with “cutting up,” and that charge has not been met or re- 
futed before any tribunal or anything resembling a tribunal. 

The Woman's Rights camp has again been the scene of fright- 
ful commotions, brought about partly, we believe, by the adherence of 
the two (or three ?) rival organizations to the fond and foolish custom 
of holding their “ anniversaries” in the same month and in the same 
city, and partly by a police case, in which Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull’s 
domestic relations were brought into light, and which, as Satan would 
have it, came on just about the time of the annual meetings. The 
evidence revealed the fact that Mrs. Woodhull has been divorced 
from her first husband and is living with the second, from whom she 
has also been once divorced, but to whom she has been remarried, 
and all three reside in the same house. The first husband, it ap- 
pears, is an incapable sort of person, living on the bounty of Mrs. Wood- 
hull and of the second; and the latter is at sword’s-point with his 
mother-in-law, who swears he threatened her life, while he swears he only 
threatened to “ spank” her, He now goes by the name of Blood, and was 
an advertising doctor, and practised, it seems, under divers aliases, but 
at present fills the position of “ Co.” in the firm of Woodhull, Claflin & 
Co., engaged in the publication of a weekly paper, and, its enemies 
declare, the more profitsble business of blackmailing. If anybody 
says, on reading the above, that this is very disgusting stuff to intro- 
duce into the Nation, we can assure him we entirely agree with him. 
{t és disgusting; but weare not te blame. We have been pointing out 
for two years what this Woman's Rights movement, as it has been 
conducted, was tending to; and now that we almost have our hand on 
the proofs of the soundness of our previsions, we are not going to be 
driven off by foul sights or foul smells. 





Tlurper’s Weekly calmly informed us, two weeks ago, when, discuss- 
ing “sex in politics,” we ventured to assert that if women entered the 
political arena the probabilities were that the female politicians 
would, in their moral qualities, after a while closely resemble the male 
politicians—that is, that politics would speedily become a refuge or 
career for female adventurers of bad reputation, and thus make public 
life a foul sink of impurity, and paralyze reform, it might be, for a 
century—that the probabilities were all the other way, and bade us look 
at the influence of women in literature and in the drawing-room; as 
if literature and drawing-rooms were places in which the sexual pas- 
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sion could be brought into play to help in the winning of an exciting 
game, in which the stakes were high; as if Morrissey and Tweed gave 
any trouble in literature or drawing-rooms, or in any manner troubled 
the waters of social life. We now ask Harper's Weekly to consider 
attentively the Woodhull case. Mrs. Woodhull has in one short year 
risen to the head of the strongest and most popular section of the 
woman’s suffrage party. She owns and edits by far the most widely. 
circulated organ of the movement. She lives the life of 
“free lever,” and announces openly that she holds the free-loye 
theory in its entirety, and has a reputation damaged in eyery 
direction. Nevertheless, she is accepted as a leader with enthusi- 
asm, not by the denizens of the slums and groggeries, but by a con. 
siderable number of excellent women; they refuse to pay any atter 
tion to her character, and declare they care not what she is, or what 
she was, so long as “she can speak the word for the hour ”—to use the 
latest bit of platform jargon—and sit at her feet, and listen to her ex- 
positions of constitutional law with profound faith and reverence, and 
maintain that one has only “to look into her blue eye” to know she 
must be good, no matter what is said about her. It must be remembered, 
too, that as yet the women are Only playing at politics; that there is as. 
yet nothing but notoriety to be gained by their agitation ; and that the 
constituency to which Mrs. Woodhull appeals is a picked. body of 
persons of strong moral or religious feelings. We think any fair-minded 
persons may readily picture what would happen, when the struggle 
began in dead earnest, with subsidies, charters, and “ treats” of al 
kinds for prizes, and with the common run of yoters for constituents 
What is most strikingly revealed in the Woodhull case, too, is the 
readiness, and even eagerness, with which the female agitators have 
adopted the male politicians’ indifference to character, as long as the 
champion is “ sound,” and can “ speak the word for the hour.” 





The Republican State Convention of Kentucky met at Fraakfor: 
last week, with the not inconsiderable advantage of having been pre- 
ceded by the Democratic Convention on the 3d instant. That bods 
had proved a disappointment to the more sagacious if not more libera! 
Democrats represented by the Louisville Courier-Journal ; for it not 
only endorsed the still-born Congressional Democratic address, but 
nominated men who are mainly identified with the bigoted policy 
which distinguishes Kentucky above any other of the former slave 
States. However, it is conceded that the nominations are not ail 
bad; and that the Republicans may as well give up the idea of defeat- 
ing Mr. J. G. Carlisle for Lieutenant-Governor, or Mr. D. H. Smith for 
Auditor. If they elect their own nominees for Attorney-Gener:] and 
Register of the Land Office, as they hope to do, they will be more suc 
cessful than could be expected from the strength of the party, as shown 
in the elections of the past three years. The two platforms agree in 
demanding complete amnesty ; but, whereas the Democratic resolutions 
glibly denounce lawlessness, whether in the form of “ unconstitutional 
enactments or of organized bands,” the Republicans reproach their 
opponents for not passing laws to suppress the Ku-klux, for not making 
adequate provision for popular education, and for rejecting negro testi 
mony in the courts. This last injustice seems in a fair way of being 
removed, since Judge Cofer, of the Seventh Judicial District, has in- 
structed the Grand Jury to admit colored witnesses. The Judge was 
an officer in the Confederate army, but he argues soundly for the su- 
premacy of the United States Constitution and laws. 





The extremely quiet condition of trade throughont the country fur- 
nishes but little employment for money, so that greenbacks and 
national bank-notes accumulate in increasing quantities, and the rate of 
interest has fallen to a lower point than ever before known in the his- 
tory of the country. Loans on call are reported to have been made as 
low as two per cent. per annum, and prime commercial bills have been 
discounted at four and four and one-half per cent. National bank- 
notes have sold at a quarter to three-eighths per cent. discount. 
and the question of a system of practical redemption of these 
notes is again under discussion among bankers and others, to whom 
this discount is an annoying and unwarrantable loss. Under the influ 
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ence of the great ease in money, prime railroad bonds continue to 
advance, Government bonds remain firm, and the speculation in the 
stock market generally in favor of higher prices, but there is very 
little business of any kind. The funding drags, and Europe appar- 
ently declines to participate in it. But large amounts of railroad bonds 
and stocks and other securities continue to be sent there, although 
probably only a small portion of these have been actually sold, 
ihe remainder being used as security for money loans, In spite of 
these loans and sales, the condition of the foreign exchanges does not 
improve, and the specie shipments continue on a liberal scale. Of the 
crops, especially cotton, the later accounts have been rather less favor- 
able, and prices have again advanced a trifle. Breadstuffs are also 
firmer, but the merchandise markets are otherwise but slightly chang- 
ed. Real estate has been more active. Coal, since resumption has 
commenced, is steadily declining. 








The Dodllinger revolt seems to bid fair to be really the most serious 
ecclesiastical event of the century, the support which the learned 
doctor is receiving being far greater and bolder than anybody a year 
ago would have ventured to predict. His brother professors at the 
university at Munich, which perhaps has no rival or equal as a seat of 
Catholic theological learning, have given in their adhesion to him to the 


number of forty-three, and their example is being very extensively | 


followed by the country clergy. The King of Bavaria, too, stands 
firmly by him, and, finally, the professors of the Roman University at 
Rome have declared for him. Indeed, there is now hardly a Catholic 
theologian of real eminence outside the “ Latin countries” who does 
not support him, The University of Marburg has conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Finally, the German bishops 
have become sufficiently alarmed to resolve on holding a meeting at 
Eichstadt, to consider the best means of preventing a schism. 





The levelling of the Vendéme Column, on Tuesday, May 16, was 
the last great achievement of the Paris Commune, which has since 
been gradually tottering towards its own fall. Minor acts of vandalism 
and revolutionary terrorism, it is true, were still frequent after that 
date; churches were demolished or plundered of their trea- 
sures; Sisters of Mercy were turned out of their convent; “conspira- 
tors” were arrested, and “spies” were shot; a Court of Impeachment 
was opened to select hostages upon whom to execute bloody retalia- 
tion; clubs of women were organized to stop runaway patriots; the 
leading committees were purged of vacillating members; civil com- 
missioners were placed at the side of the military chiefs, in order to 
frustrate all attempts at dictatorial usurpation ; the last of the mode- 
rate journals were suppressed, and refractory editors menaced with 
death; and many other measures of a similar character threatened or 
proposed—but all real nerve for action seems to have vanished with the 
capture by the Versailles forces of Forts Issy and Vanves. Commmne, 
Central Committee, and Committee of Public Safety wrangling with each 
other ; battalions of National Guards refusing to march ; Cluseret, Rossel, 
Delescluze, Brunel, removed from their brilliant spheres of activity ; 
Pyat absorbed in elaborating laws against bachelors and the confes- 
sional; Rochefort meditating schemes of escape; suspicion everywhere 
within the walls; constant lying resorted to as a last means of en- 
couragement—such was the aspect of affairs in the domain of Paschal 
Grousset’s Republic when “ the Prussians of Versailles” determined to 
make the final attack. 





The last attempts of the Commune at resuming the offensive outside 
of the walls were made on the 16th and 17th, by Dombrowski's com- 


mand, at Neuilly, and ended in failures. Batteries at Montmartre | 


vainly bombarded at the same time the position of the Versailles troops 
at Chateau Becon. On the evening of the 17th, a powder-magazine 
exploded with terrible effect inside of the western enceinte, spreading 
havoc and consternation all around. Further south, fierce cannonading 
was kept up by the besiegers against the gates of Auteuil and St. Cloud, 
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and from their new positions at Issy against Point du Jour and 
Grenelle. On Thursday, the 18th, two insurgent positions near Fort 
Montrouge were carried at the point of the bayonet, but subsequently 
abandoned. Some desultory fighting, with varying success, also took 
place on the two following days. The battering fire was renewed with 
the utmost vigor on the night of Saturday, the 20th, and continued until 
immense breaches were effected in the ramparts, which the defenders on 
Sunday gradually began to abandon, re-ertering the city in the great- 
est disorder. In the afternoon the Government troops finally entered 
the capital; General Douai marching in from t!e southwest, by the 
battered-down St. Cloud Gate, at Point du Jour, and General Cissey 
from the south, by the Gate of Montrouge ; the latter having shortly 
before occupied the positions at Petit Vanves and Maiakoff, and Foit 
Montrouge, ‘without a struggle. On the two extremes of the field alone, 
in front of Batignolles on the northwest, and between Gentilly and 
Ivry on the southeast, Generals Dombrowski and Wroblewski en 
deayored for a time to continue the contest outside of the enceiite, 


On Monday morning, Dombrowski still made two assaults on the 
J 5) 
left wing of the Versailles forces, but his ranks were brokea, and hie him 
o 


self wounded, and finally a panic seized his men, which was comnuni 


cated to various detachments in the rear. All tled in wild contusion 
The Government troops now advanced from every quarter, General 
Clinchant from the side of Clichy, Douai and Ladmirault along the Seine, 
Cissey from the south. There was hardly any resistance. Vhe huge 


barricades at the Aveaue des Champs Elystes and the Place de la Con- 
corde were speedily abandoned ; others but teebly replicd to the guns 
of the assailants; the insurgents retreated towards Montimertre, 
pressed by Clinchant and Ladmiranuit; Cissey and Douai in the mean 


while occupying the southern and central portions of the city. Ta the 
evening, General Clinchant occupied Batignolles, and, on Tuesday 
morning, attacked Montmartre, the main stronghold of the insurree 
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tion, from the Avenue de Clichy on the west, and the 
Clichy on the south; while General Ladmirault attacked it fiom thx 


southeast, having carried the fortified Northern Railway station by 
assault. Early in the afternoon, Montmartre was in the hands of the 
Government troops, and the insurrection was virtually, if not completely 


suppressed. 


The history of the financial doings of the Commune, which are, 
perhaps, what will now prove of most importance to the unforiunate 
Parisians, will probably not be thoroughly known for a good while 
There were strong fears entertained that they would seize on the 
“Grand Livre,” or record of the public debt, and tamper with it; but 
of this there has been no news. They levied a contribution of $200,000 
on the six railroad companies having termini in Paris, in the guise of 
“ arrears of taxes,” and must have stolen enormous quantities of plate 
from the churches and the private houses which they ransacked or placed 
“seals” upon. One of their decrees peremptorily forbade the imposi- 
tion of fines for derelictions of duty on workmen or other employees in 
private establishments, “as an insult to the dignity of the laborer, and 
Somebody appeared in London profess- 
ing to be their agent, offering the pictures of the Louvre for sale ; but it 
is to be hoped he was an impostor. There is, however, great reason to 
fear that large amounts of national valuables have been made away 
with, and the Versailles Assembly felt it necessary to pass an act 
warning people that the titles to property of churches, corporations, 
or individuals purchased from the Commune would not be respected. 
The anxiety on these matters is increased by the fact that the leading 
members of the Commune made no secret of their contempt for art 
and learning. Assy boasts of having read only one book—a history of 
Florence, with the frequent revolutions of which he was enchanted. 
On the whole, the reign of the Commune must be pronounced the 
most extraordinary episode of modern times, and strikingly illustrates 
the truth of the observation that the barbarians whose ravages the 
modern world has to dread, live not in forests, but in the heart of our 


large cities. 
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HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS LABOR. 

Ocr explanation of the cause of the coal troubles was, as our readers 
may remember, that too many capitalists had gone into the business of 
mining and transporting coal, and each company was naturally unwill- 
ing to go out, and very anxious to have the others go out, and leave it to 
supply the reduced demand, the railroad companies to bring the min- 
ing companies to terms, and the mining companies the railroad com- 
panies. The companies, however, offer another, through the argument 
of their counsel, Mr. Gowen, before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Sevate, which, they say, is the only true one. Says Mr, 
Gowen: 


“It is well known that during the late war the demand for coal was 
greatly increased. The navy required a large supply; and manufac- 
turers—who are always the great consumers—were pr sperous and active ; 
coal-mining became exceedingly profitable; the coal-carrying railroads 
all made money ; the miners and laborera were paid high wages ; and it 
Was bo uncommon occurrence for a good miner to earn several hundred dol- 
Jars a month. In consequence of this, a great impetus was given to the 
coal trade. New collieries were rapidly opened ; new coal regions were 
brought into connection with the markets by new railroads, which were 
extended into every valley that contained a deposit of coal ; and the high 
wages earned by the miner attracted from other countries a large immi- 
gration of skilled workmen, and diverted to the business of mining many 
who left other trades and occupations to gather the golden barvest which 
was spread before them. The natural result of this was, that after peace 
was declared and the war demand had ceased, the prodnetive capacity of 
the anthracite coal regions was far greater than was required to supply the 
consumption of coal; and the laboring population had increased so rapidly 
that empluyment could not be given toall. The natural remedy for this state 
of things would have been enforced by the law of demand and supply. The 
badly-constructed and ill-ventilated collieries that could not produce coal at 
the rate the public was willing to pay for it would have been abandoned, 
and the better class of collieries that could have supplied the market would 
have continued at work and given employment to as many men as were 
necessary to produce the amount of coal required by the wants of the 
community. The surplus population that could find no employment at 
mining would have gone back to other occupations, until the increased 
demand for coal resulting from low prices would have called them 
again tothe coal regions. Thus a year or two of low prices would have 
supplied the cure for all the evils that were felt at the close of the war. 
But about this time there came into prominence an organization which is 
now known asthe Workingmen’s Benevolent Association. Embracing orig- 
inally several distinct societies in the different regions, it gradually became 
a united and compact organization, chartered first by the courts and subse- 
quently by the Legislature; and by the year 1868 itembraced nearly the 
entire laboring population of the anthracite coal region. The object of 
this organization was to secure employment for all of its members, and pre- 
vent the reduction of wages which every other class of labor bad to submit 
to at the close of the war. Well knowing that if all itsmembers worked 
a full day during the year, the production of coal would be much greater 
than the demand, they insisted upon an increased rate of wages and 
decreased amount of work, which would enable a man to earn in six or 
seven months as much as had previously been earned in a year—so that 
the entire population should receive employment without increasing the 
supply of coal above the demand. As it wasalso well known to them that 
such wages could not be paid unless the price of coal was kept up toa high 
rate, they suspended work whenever the price reached such asum as made 
it impossible for their employer to comply with their demands. 

“ We, who thought we understood something about the laws of trade, 
and knew that natural causes would soon bring relief, remonstrated with 
the leaders of this organization in vain. The law of supply and 
demand, and every sound maxim of trade which experience has demon- 
strated to be correct, were thrown to the winds; and from the bowels of 
the earth there came swarming up a new school of political economists, 
who professed to be able, during the leisure hours of their short working 
day, to regulate a great industry and restore it to vigor and health. In 
the wildest flight of the imagination of the most pretentious charlatan 
there never was conceived such a cure for the ills with which we were 
afflicted as was suggested by these new doctors. In their hands, however, 
we were powerless: and with the eagernessof a student, and the assurance 
of a quack, they seized upon the body of a healthy trade, and have so 
doctored and physicked it that it is now reduced to the ghost of the 
shadow of an attenuation.” 


The miners, nevertheless, obstinately refused to go into any other 
occupation, and ignorantly and stupidly persisted in endeavoring, 
through combinations and threats, to force the companies to supply 
them with employment at rates of wages which it was, in the actual 
state of the public demand for coal, impossible for the companies to 
pay. We learn, furthermore, from the same argument, that the agents 
of the miners were daily to be seen on the floor of the Legisla- 
ture coercing the senators and representatives into voting against any 
measures for the relief of the operators, and even into voting for mea- 
sures intended to punish the railroad companies for their resistance to 
the miners’ demands, In short, the capitalists charged the laborers 
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with doing what we charged the capitalists with doing, and they pro. 
posed, as a remedy for the evils of the present state of things, that (), 
laborers should transfer their labor to some other field of activity, oy. 
in other words, should do with their commodity what we thought 
capitalists ought to do with theirs. 

We do not propose to review the argument in question in any detaj} 
this week. We have been deeply impressed in reading it. however, 
with the unconscious way with which the operators, who, as Pennsy|. 
vanians, are all warm supporters of the protection of native industry 
by Government, use against the miners the very arguments, and almost 
the very words, which the free-traders use against them. We haye 
no hesitation in saying, too, that the very best answer the miners could 
make to these arguinents they will find in the defences of the protec. 
tive policy which have issued from the press during the last twenty 
years, That answer obviously is, that it is a good thing for the coup. 
try that large numbers of persons should be engaged in mining indus. 
try; that if the market will not stand the supplies of coal which so 
many hands, if kept actively engaged, would pour into it, the prices 
must be kept up by artificial means; that legislation must be resorted 
to to supply these means, if possible, but that, in default of legis|,. 
tion, there must be strikes and intimidation of employers or of com- 
peting workmen. If the operators and the public do not like this, so 
much the worse for them; the business of the miners is to take care 
of themselves—by their votes first, and, if need be, by their clubs and 
knives. They are as much entitled to have their labor bought by the 
public at such rates as will enable them to live, and in such occupa- 
tions as they think proper to follow, as the capitalists are to haye 
their products bought at such rates as will yield them a fair profit, 
and in such fields of industry as they think proper to enter. In other 
words, in neither case is the market rate to be fixed by free competi 
tion, but by the creation of monopolies. 

We took the liberty of pointing out, some weeks ago (March 2), 
that the disturbance, which becomes more violent every day, all over 
the world, in the relations of labor and capital, and the disinclination 
of the working-classes to look to any mode of bettering their condi- 
tion, such as co-operation, which requires simply the display of inte!li- 
gence and self-denial on their own part, is due in the main to the way 
in which the capitalists have for centuries familiarized the laborers 
with the spectacle of capital procuring legislation for its own bencfit, 
hostile both to the laborer and the community at large. There is not 
a country in the world, the United States not excepted, in which 
capital has not succeeded in procuring legislation for the express pur- 
pose of increasing its profits, either by closing the market to certain 
classes of competitors, or punishing laborers for trying to raise wayes 
in the only way in which they could be raised—by combination. 
This plan worked very well as long as the capitalist class had posses- 
sion of the government. But that class has lost possession of thie 
government, or only retains its influence over it by secret corruption, 
while the laborers are rapidly seizing on it, and are bent on using it, 
as they have seen the capitalists use it, for the purpose of maintaining 
an artificial scarcity of labor; or—to express the same idea in an- 
other way—of raising wages above the natural market rate, as settled 
by the proportion borne by the quantity of capital seeking investment 
to the quantity of labor seeking employment. In the earliest stages of 
the movement, which is all we have as yet witnessed in America and 
England, it consists simply in a demand, either express or implied, 
that the government shall not interfere to protect capital from the 
operation of such weapons of offence, whether simple combination or 
combination accompanied by violence, as the laborers may sec iit to 
employ against it. In the more advanced stage, which is now to be 
witnessed in France, and was openly described by the International Con- 
gress of workmen three years ago at Geneva, it consists of the seizure 
of the government by the laborers, and the use of its authority to estab- 
lish a new and artificial mode of dividing profits between the laboret 
and capitalist, in which the capitalist really gets nothivg, and is re- 
duced to the rank of a mere laborer. The insurrection in France 
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having been put down, the soc‘alist ideal in aid of which it 
broke out will doubtless not be realized yet awhile; but no intelli- 
gent observer doubts that this ideal is gaining ground among the 
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working-classes all over the world—that it is taking the place in the 
working-class mind of most of the motives by which society has hith- 
erto been governed, such as patriotism or religion—and that it has 
within a few years received a great stimulus from the concentration 
of laborers in the manufacturing towns and mining districts, and, 
above all, from the steady and rapid descent of political power 
into the hands of this class. Thousands of demagogues are busy every 
day telling the workingmen of the civilized world of the power they 
now begin to possess over society, and the workingmen are nothing 
loth to exercise this power at the earliest possible moment. Few but 
the wilfully blind now fail to understand the exact nature of the 
danger with which we are threatened ; and to those who imagine that 
America is going to escape the convulsion, we recommend a careful 
study of the history of the mining industry of Pennsylvania during the 
last ten years. 

The way, and the only way, in which the laboring classes of all 
countries can be prepared for the active and direct control of the body 
politic at which they are now aiming, is the steady and persistent 
preaching and practice, by all classes, of the doctrine that, in the 
choice and pursuit of a calling, there is nothing so good either for the 
individual or the nation as liberty. The one thing government has a 
right to do about a man’s business is to protect him in the exercise of 
it, and in some cases to see that he is properly qualified for it. To 
tempt him into a pursuit by bribes, or sustain him in it by subsidies 
or monopolies after his own incompetence or the state of the market 
has shown it to be impossible for him to follow it profitably, is not 
only economically inexpedient, but, as now begins to be plainly seen, 
is politically dangerous. In other words, protectionism contains the 
germ of communism; what may be in the hands of the sober, thought- 
ful capitalist a means of stimulating a useful industry, becomes in 
the hands of ignorant and fanatical socialists a justification of an 
equal division of goods. The only salvation for modern society lies in 
making governments let people alone in all that relates to the exercise 
of their faculties. Interference once begun, ncbody can tell where it 
will end. 

Mr. Gowen, in his argument, brings out the fact that the leading 
idea of the French Socialists, that no person should receive larger 
wages for his labor than another, and that it is an outrage on justice 
that a lawyer or capitalist should enjoy an income of thousands of 
dollars a year, while a laborer only receives a few hundreds, has found 
a lodgment in the mining districts of Pennsylvania also, and we fear 
it is not confined to Pennsylvania. The function of the capitalist in 
our day is one of enormous importance to the community, and, consid- 
ering the losses which capitalists save to the community, and the pro- 
fits they enable it to make, they are really, so far as money goes, greatly 
underpaid. The salary of any great director of industry consists 
solely of that portion of the profits which he spends in personal en- 
joyment. Whatever portion of his income is reinvested is devoted 
wholly to the employment of labor—or, in other words, is used for 
the benefit of the community at large, and especially for the 
benefit of the laborer; so that, when labor reform demagogues 
hold up the erroneous revenues of “Stewart and Astor” as 
subjects for popular indignation and as signs of rottenness in 
the State, they simply show that they do not understand what 
they are talking about. Whatever these gentlemen spend in food, 
clothing, and personal luxuries is the real amount of their income; the 
total of their receipts is only the apparent amount. The way in which 
our capitalists are overpaid, is in the power they acquire over legis- 
lation; and the problem we have to solve is to leave them in the free 
management of their revenues, without letting them control the go- 
vernment. The task they perform for us is the most important of all 
economical tasks, that of discovering the places and things in which 
the products of past labor may be invested without loss or with 
profit. The talent required for this duty is one of the rarest of gifts, 

as everybody knows who has ever had money of his own to invest, and 
who sees the tremendous mistakes which people, unprovided with the 
necessary experience and sagacity, make in trying to invest. The pros- 
perity of a nation, it may be fairly said, in the long run, depends 
largely on the number of men it produces who are able to say what 








enterprises will “ pay” and what will not, and the services of such men a 
nation can hardly reward too highly in money. The nation which pro- 
duces plenty of them, and can keep them honest and public-spirited, 
is twice blest. There could hardly be a better proof of the ignorance 
and folly of socialism than the hatred and distrust of them which it 
entertains, and the great determination it always shows to get rid of 
them if it gets a chance. In the Socialist and Labor Refonn Uto- 
pia, the delicate task of pointing out the ways in which the national 
wealth may be most safely invested, and the objects on which the 
national labor may be profitably expended, is usually assigned to a 
committee of Blatherskites, selected with rigid disregard of their mode 
of managing their own funds when they had any, and usvally with 
more regard for their rhetorical powers than for anything else. 


WHY WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN PROHIBITION. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks us, on another page, for a confession of 
faith as to the possibility, or, if possible, the expediency of preventing 
the sale of alcoholic drinks, being prompted to do so by having per- 
ceived what he considers indications of hopelessness about it on our 
part, and by the increasing zeal of the prohibitionists in his own neigh- 
borhood. We supposed that our opinions en this point were 
pretty well known to such of our readers as cared anything about 
them, and were much interested in the question. We have not only, 
however, no objection to saying out fully all we have to say on the 
subject, but are glad to be furnished with an excuse for saying it. 

We are opposed to prohibitory legislation, and consider all time 
spent in agitating for it almost wasted, first and foremost, because we 
believe _no such legislation can be effective. In a certain sense, of 
course, this may be said of all legislation. No law is ever completely 
enforced; but a law prohibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors would, 
we believe, be disobeyed and evaded to an extraordinary degree, and 
by a large number of persons of good character who usually do obey 
the law faithfully ; and, as aconsequence of this, the proportion borne 
by the violations of it to the penalties inflicted for violating it would 
be so large as to weary the officers rapidly, and consign it to total 
desuetude, All laws in every country require a fair amount of sup- 
port from public opinion to ensure their execution. This is true even 
of laws which affect matters in which only a small portion of the com- 
munity has any personal interest. It is doubly true of a law like this, 
which would be highly inquisitorial in its operation, and involve 
incessant interference with the habits and inclinations of persons of 
ordinarily good repute. Suppose seven against five to represent the 
majority whose support is necessary to ensure the enforcement of a 
piece of ordinary legislation, and jt is safe to say that a prohibitory 
liquor law would need the support of a majority of eleven to one. If 
you could count on such a majority, however, liquor-selling would be 
so thoroughly disreputable that either no legislation would be neces- 
sary for its suppression or there would be no opposition to it, and, 
therefore, none of the incessant discussion of its expediency which 
now goes on. The traffic would be given up to justice as readily as 
brothels and gambling-houses are, and the only debates to which it 
would give rise would be debates about the discipline and efficiency 
of the police. 

If you ask the reason of the great difficulty which its advocates 
experience in precuring this legislation, the answer is, strange as it may 
seem, that the mass of mankind, including some of the best and purest 
of the race, do not believe the drinking of alcoholic liquor to be 
wrong ; in fact, avast body of them, in all countries, truly and sincere- 
ly believe it to be beneficial. The great majority have from the earliest 
ages been, in fact, moderate drinkers. No race or nation has yet 
been lighted on of which the great body of the males do not take 
stimulants in some form or other, not only without shame or fear, but 
with great gusto ; indeed, the taking of stimulants is associated in 
their minds with the happiest moments of their lives, with births, with 
weddings, with the meeting of friends, and so on. The “ drinking cus- 
toms of society,” to use the teetotaler’s phrase, are, in short, appar- 
ently as old as the race itself, and may be almost said to have worked 
themselves into the very constitution of human socicty. We do rot 
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say that this is a thing to be rejoiced over, or a thing not to be 
deplored. We simply say that an attempt to eradicate such a habit 
suddenly by legislation would, in any country, be hopeless enough to 
make it seem ludicrous. No habit so deeply rooted has ever been 
eradicated except by the influence of an accepted and revered prophet. 
Mahomet is the only prohibitory legislator who has ever succeeded, 
but he succeeded not as a prohibitionist, but as the founder of a new 
religion among a barbarous people. Wecould imagine liquor-dealing 
and liquor-drinking being swept away, here, by an outburst of 
religious or moral enthusiasm, in the nature of “a revival,” if it were 
not that no communities are ever swept by storms of this kind which 
The American community is now anything 
is scored in every direction by differences 
habits, and 


are not homogeneous, 
but homogeneous, It 
of origin, religion, temperament, antecedents, and 
though you might light your fire very successfully among native 
Americans, and especially New Englanders, and make it blaze fiercely 
here and there, it would speedily be arrested by German and 
Irith patches, on which the flames of great “ moral ideas” would 
find nothing to feed them. Moreover, there is little or no doubt 
that, for other reasons than this, “ great uprisings ” on moral or social 
questions will never again be seen. The intense publicity and intense 
activity of modern life, and the incessant criticism which results from 
publicity, have made them impossible, except where there is within 
reach some such sudden and energetic mode of expressing feeling 
as taking up arms. The work of reform, like the work of charity, is 
done more and more every day in cold blood, with books of statis- 
tics on the table. There are, however, features in American society 
and manners which make prohibitory legislation here seem more 
objectionable than in any other country within our knowledge. The 
manners and traditions of the people make all police interference with 
their habits peculiarly odious and offensive. They are not broken 
into it as Europeans are, and, though the custom of drinking in bar- 
rooms, which prevails here to an extent unknown in Europe, makes it 
apparently very easy to put a stop to liquor-dealing by merely closing 
the bar-rooms, we must remember that bar-rooms exist because they are 
convenient and lawful; close them, and the habit of secret drinking 
in houses will at once spring up, and has sprung up wherever they 
have been closed, a3 in Maine and Massachusetts; or, in other words, 
our drinking customs will be, to some extent, assimilated to those of 
the Old World, and our police would then find itself face to face with 
a more serious problem than any with which a European police has 
to deal. 

But here, again, we come upon the greatest difficulty of all. We 
have no police, or anything worthy of the name of a police, and worse 
still, or better still, if you will, we have not the means of making one. 
A good police, by which we mean a force of vigilant, exact, methodical, 
shrewd, cunning, unscrupulous, and disciplined men, is hardly possible 
in the United States at present. Partly owing to the condition of the 
public mind with regard to the service of the state—or, to use the term 
most in vogue, the civil service—no man can be got to give himself up 
to this service with the thoroughness and self-abnegation of a Euro- 
pean. All the habits and antecedents and social surroundings of 
an American unfit him for it, and he is not supported by public opinion 
in attempting it. There is a very good side to this American peculiar- 
ity, but it is fatal to the suppression of the liquor traffic. A force fit 
to put it down in any State of this Union would have to contain an 
amount of probity, self-sacrifice, devotion, and discipline which those 
who undertake the business of hunting up rum in other people's 
drawers have not as yet displayed on this continent, and are no* likely 
to display. We do not need to enumerate here the objections to a 
law which cannot be enforced, especially in a community whose order 
and happiness are dependent so largely on the popular respect for law, 
and, above all, on the popular loyalty and honesty in obeying the law, 


as this is, This opens up a very wide field, which, however, anybody 


can explore for himself. 

We are far from believing, however, that nothing can be done by law 
for the diminution of drunkenness. The liquor traffic cannot be abolish- 
ed, and, in saying this, we do not take into account the spasmodic cases 
in which a town here and a county there has spilt a great deal of ! 





liquor, and stopped drinking for two or three weeks. But the traffic 
can be regulated, we believe, even with the machinery at our disposal, 
so as greatly to lessen the temptation to drink, and thus lessen the 
amount of crime caused by drinking, which, after all allowance has 
been made for the exaggerations and misrepresentations to which tem- 
perance advocates are, for some inscrutable reason, very prone, is un- 
doubtedly large. In fact, all that the advocates of prohibition claim 
for their experiment, wherever it has been made, is that it does regu- 
late and diminish drinking, not that it stops it; but this is dearly 
purchased by the creation of a habit of contempt for the law which 
illicit drinking surely creates. The great difficulty in the way of this 
regulation is everywhere in the Union to be found in the habits and 
character of the political class, which are too low to make effective 
dealing with so corrupting a question possible. Political reform, includ- 
ing reform of the civil service, lies at the back of temperance reform, 
and we believe we shall never see the liquor question reached in a 
rational and scientific manner except through a purification of the 
official class, both State and Federal. 

What, then, “ Truth-seeker” may ask, do we look forward to as the 
final solution of the temperance problem? Do we really think that the 
world is fated to remain as drunken as itisnow? Nothing of the kind. 
We believe the time will come when drunkards wil be as rare as 
thieves or swindlers, and as disreputable, not because the decent 
people of the world will be all teetotalers, but because those who drink 
at all will be “ moderate drinkers.” We think the notion that men will 
ever give up wine and beer as a great moral duty, is as wild a dream 
as has ever entered the brains of an agitator. We know that intem- 
perance has greatly diminished under the influence of education and 
other moral and social agencies; we believe it will continue so to 
diminish, under the same influence, until drunkenness is as rare as is 
every other form of indulgence; and to strengthen the moral and 
social agencies which do notoriously diminish drunkenness, is the 
temperance man’s first duty. Everybody who asks himself why the 
custom of getting drunk after dinner has disappeared from among 
the upper classes in Europe; why ministers do not go and guzzle in 
their idle hours at taverns, as many workingmen do; why a German 
artisan can confine himself to drinking beer through an evening at a 
public garden with his wife, instead of getting madly drunk on whis- 
key, as the Irishman does, will, if he tries to answer his own questions, 
get a great deal of light on the subject. 

All that has been done for temperance in the world as yet, has 
been done by persuading men not to drink, or giving them better 
things than drinking to do; nobody really believes legislation could 
ever have done as much. When you get into a man’s head and heart, 
you hold his will, which the policeman can never do, and it is through 
this will that drunkenness is to be conquered. The present movement 
in favor of prohibition we look on as one of those outbursts of impa- 
tience with objectionable practices in which the good people of the 
world have indulged every now and then ever since governments were set 
up. Nothing is harder than to refuse to use the powers of government 
to stop people’s doing what you don’t like, when you think those 
powers are within your reach. This is a feeling which has been at the 
bottom of all that legislation in aid of morals and religion from which 
the world has suffered so greatly, so much of which is now recognized 
as barbarous and inhuman, and so much of which we laugh over as 
silly. It has taken fifteen hundred years of experiment to satisfy 
us that men cannot be made pious by law; it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that in many places the faith should prevail that by law 
they will eventually be made sober. 

There is nothing, however, in the lessons of history, or in what we 
see of the tendencies of society in our day, to warrant this conclusion. 
There have been three great attempts made in Christendom to police 
men into personal purity—Calvin’s, at Geneva; that of the Puritans 
in England and America; and that of the Papacy at Rome. They 
have all failed, and failed hopelessly, and there is no chance of their 
ever being repeated. Moreover, the tendency of the day is against all 
coercion in aid of personal morality, or for the suppression of what 
Bentham calls the self-regarding vices. This is remarkably shown in 
the total change of views which has taken place with regard to the 
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education of children, from which the infliction of physical penalties 
may now be said to have almost disappeared. In other words, self- 
restraint has begun to play a part in practical education which, much as 
has been preached about it, it was in old times never called on to play. 

Lastly, there is nothing in history or human nature to warrant the 
conclusion that it will ever be possible to incorporate in popular morals 
a prohibition of acts in themselves harmless, based simply on the fact 
that excess in the commission of them is hurtful, and that some persons 
are guilty of this excess. 

There is no precedent or parallel for anything of the kind in civil- 
ized legislation. I may be, and often am, forbidden to do things 
which, though harmless in my case, would work mischief if a// did 
them; but I am not prohibited from doing things which, if all did 
them, would still be perfectly harmless, lest some persons should do 
them in hurtful excess; andI am not likely to be. Whether, under the 
rules of Christian morality, I am my brother’s keeper to the extent of 
being bound to refrain from acts of which his imitation may prove in- 
jurious to him, and, in other words, not only to set him a good example, 
but to practise asceticism on his account, and for his good, is doubtless 
a weighty question, but it is one which must be left to the in- 
dividual conscience. No such theory of responsibility could be intro- 
duced into jurisprudence, Without either making its application 
so sweeping as to be utterly intolerable, or surrounding it with so 
many modifications, and allowances, and restrictions as to make it 
furcical. Should a man, for instance, be prohibited from setting up a 
carriage, or living in a fine house, because the desire of luxury brings 
so many traders and cashiers to frauds gnd defalcations? Should the 
police see that a pretty woman wears sad raiment and goes veiled lest 
the plain ones should be made envious or driven into vice? Should 
a man who is industrious take no vacation, lest his example should 
demoralize the indolent and idle? ‘The subject, in short, has hardly 
as yet been discussed at all, owing to‘the extraordinary heat with 
which nearly all those who are seriously interested in it approach it. 





PROPOSED OHANGE IN THE CORPORATION OF YALE COLLEGE. 


YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN, May 20. 

THE interest in the Corporation of Yale College which has arisen from 
the probable retirement of President Woolsey from the leadership of 
that body at the next Commencement has been quickened during the past 
week by two noteworthy publications—the annual message of the Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, and a contribution of President Woolsey to the columns 
of the Boston Congregationalist. Both these papers refer to the office of 
Trustee. 

President Woolsey deals with the subject abstractly, showing what 
relations should subsist in any higher institution of learning between 
the Governing Board or Corporation on the one hand, and the Teaching 
Board or Faculty on the other. Governor Jewell takes up the subject 
concretely, and proposes a change in the Corporation of Yale College by 
which the graduates may be allowed to participate in the management of 
the institution. His words are as follows: 
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“The connection of the commonwealth and Yale College is of increas- 
ing importance. The whole State will share in its prosperity or suffer by 
its failure to maintain the high rank which it holds among the great 
universities of the world. The Corporation now consists of eleven gentle- 
men, who fill vacancies in their own number, and the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and six senators of the State. While the interest and representa- 
tion of the State in this venerable college is very large, its official connec- 
tion with it is, in fact, almost nominal, as it is rarely the case that any of the 
six senators attend meetings of the Corporation. The great body of the 
graduates, who have a deep interest in the college, and, being scattered 
throughout every State, can wield the strongest influence for its welfare, 
have no direct voice in its management. I therefore suggest whether it 
would not be well for the State, the college, and the alumni at large to 
surrender to the latter one-half of the State representation in its Board of 
Corporation—the new members to be elected by the alumni to serve for 
four years ; one to go out each year. I do not know how this can be done, 
if at all, nor am I aware whether it would be agreeable to any of the 
pertiee concerned, but if it can Le accomplished, I think the effect would 


We propose to make these official utterances, one of them emanating 
from the chief clerical member of the Corporation of Yale College, and the 
other from the chief civilian in that body, the occasion of some remarks 
on the possibility of effecting a change in the government of the institution. 
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An early decis‘on of the question is inevitable. If the opportunity 
now presented is lost, many years may elaspe before it again occurs. 
Probably before the summer has passed, a favorable or an unfavorable con- 
clusion will be reached. It is not the graduates of Yale College alone, 
but all its benefactors and patrons, and all who regard it as one of the 
most important educational foundations of the country, who are concerned 
in a wise and speedy solution of the problem. 

The principles which should guide a conclusion may be stated, as it 
seems to us, under the following heads: 


1. The government of a college or university should chiefly rest in 
the hands of permanent resident professors. They are the men whose 
lives, labors, and reputations are bound up with the institution. Being 
devoted exclusively to instruction and study, they are best acquainted 
with the relative importance and influence of different branches of 
learning, with the difficulties of college government, and with the 
requirements, deficiencies, and capacities of young scholars. The recogni- 
tion of this principle has given dignity, permanence, and success to the 
universities of Germany and England. Heretofore, likewise, it has been 
a distinctive characteristic of Yale College that it has been governed by 
the resident officers. They. have secured the endowments, determined 
the courses of study, established the interior regulations, and nominated 
most, if not all, of the professors. It is believed that their wishes have 
not been disregarded by the Corporation in any important particular, 
when once fairly expressed. It is this which has made Yale College, in 
spite of its poverty, so great a success. The offers of lucrative and 
honorable positions in other colleges have rarely, if ever, been potent 
enough to take away a professor from New Haven. The faculty have 
been willing to stay, plan, teach, and study, with manifold duties, in- 
cessant engagements, and the most meagre pecuniary return, simply 
because they encountered few obstacles. Whatever else it may have 
been, Yale College has been to the professors a place of personal and 
official freedom. Now, any modification of the Board of Trustees which 
should substitute outside interference for inside conclusions, would 
unquestionably be harmful in its tendency. Whether that interference 
should come from church or state, from benefactors or graduates, from 
friends or rivals, it would be dangerous. No advocate of sound learn- 
ing should expect to benefit Yale College by substituting the indeter- 
minate and illogical government of an outside authority for the definite, 
harmonious, and consistent administration of the inside workers. 

2. It is, however, obvious that there must be a Board of Trus- 
tees apart from and superior to the teaching body. These Trustees 
should hold, solicit, invest, and expend the funds; they should be 
a support to the professors; and, at the same time, a protection to 
the public. Slow to originate any measure, they should be quick 
to help on whatever is clearly for the advancement of learning. 
Especially should they be wise counsellors in respect to the invest- 
ment of gifts, the sale and purchase of real estate, the maintenance 
of the college credit, the protection of college property. But they should 
be very slow to impose on the professors fetters in the shape of formal 
laws or petty injunctions; they should regard the wishes of the faculties 
in the election of new professors and officers, unless there is the clearest 
‘eason for the contrary action. At the same time, in case the resident 
professors forfeit the confidence of the public, do wrong, or prove to be 
incompetent, the Trustees should be ready to interpose their final 
authority. The views which President Woolsey has expressed, after 
being for twenty-five years the presiding officer among the Trustees of 
Yale College, are an important exhibition of how much and how little the 
Corporation may attempt. It may be questioned, however, with all due 
respect to him, wheiher he has sufficiently stated what a service the 
Board of Trustees might render by communicating more freely with the 
public in respect to the progress of the college, its requirements, em- 
barrassments, and encouragements. In all the efforts which have been 
made to secure new endowments for the different departments of Yale 
College, the efforts of the Corporation have, to say the least, not been con- 
spicuous; nor can those who are most familiar with college publications 
recall any recent statement in respect to the college emanating from the 
Trustees more comprehensive and satisfactory than the annual catalogue. 
Even the Treasurer's statement, which is annually printed, and which 
might be a serviceable guide to those who are interested in the college 
finances, is not so widely circulated as to be readily referred to. But a 


corporation which should be the organ of communicatien between the 
professors on the one hand, and the friends and graduates on the other, 
Certainly Yale College now suffers 


might be of equal service to both. 
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more from the ignorance of the public respecting what it is and what 
it may be, than it does from rivalry or indifference. An open, confiding, 
frequent, and official statement of its condition, in terms of enthusiasm 
and hope, could not fail to awaken the generous responses of the friends 
of learning. Here, it seems to us, there is a legitimate field for the Cor- 
poration to act, and which no other body can suitably occupy. 

3. The constitution of the Trustees of Yale College is theoretically ab- 
surd, although, for the reasons already stated, it has hitherto in many 
respects worked well. Like the British Constitution, it is an historic 
growth, more easily explained than defended, and requiring, from time 
to time, with the advancement of society, important modifications. Eleven 
Congregational ministers, resident in Connecticut, selected for life, and 
eight of the State officers of Connecticut, elected for a year, are the sole 
managers and trustees in law for all the group of institutions which now 
constitute Yale College. They hold all funds, appoint all officers, decide 
sll ultimate questions, and do not even admit to their deliberations the 
professors and graduates of the college, or publish to the world any 
account of their most responsible trust, excepting a brief financial state- 
ment annually presented in manuscript to the Legislature of Connecticut, 
and placed on Je in the archives of the State. It is true that the Corpo- 
ration has been careful, honest, and wise, and that no official or personal 
reproaches are ever uttered against the members of the body individually 
or collectively. They are regarded with gratitude by many, with respect 
by all. 

As a register of the wishes of the faculty, it was possibly all that 
could be desired so long as the faculty consisted of “ Dr. Dwight and his 
three professors ;’ but, now that those three professors have become fifty, 
and the little collegiate school has become the nucleus of a university, it 
is clear that the trusteeship is far from being as well organized as it might 
be. It is now not merely “non-interfering,” it is “non-co-operative.” If 
it does not harm, neither does it help. Sometimes, from the very magni- 
tude’ of its responsibilities, it fails to speak and act when its voice and 
energy would be powerful for good. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that the Corporation has lost the moral 
support of large numbers of the graduates, who are clamorous for a 
change. These graduates are not the younger graduates only. Some of 
the best men in the land are among the number. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that it was the President of the college himself, ripe in experience, 
conservative by nature and by habit, and devoted to the promotion of the 
college, who first proposed the reconstruction of the Corporation. This 
he did several years ago in his famous New Englander article. His views, 
which were met at first with distrust, dissent, and opposition, have at last 
been very generally accepted by the friends and graduates of the institu- 
tion, and his administration seems likely to close with the achievement of 
this crowning glory. 

Any one can see that some change must soon take place, or the present 
Corporation will fail to receive the support of the graduates ; so far, at least, 
as this—that future gifts will be made under such restrictions and limita- 
tions as to leave the trustees but the slightest amount of discretion in 
respect to their management. ; 

4. There are several ways in which a change can be effected. 

For example, the eleven clerical members, now all of them Congrega- 
tional ministers, resident in Connecticut, can, as vacancies arise, elect other 
persons than Congregational ministers to the empty fellowships. Whe- 
ther or not they can admit laymen may be questioned, but there is no 
shadow of doubt that, if they choose to substitute other ministers of the 
Gospel for those of the Congregational body, they can do so. We are not 
claiming that they should be urged to take this step, but simply point out 
one of the possible changes, though, in our view, the least probable. 

Or, secondly, the State of Connecticut can give up the right to be repre- 
sented, as now, by eight civilians. It would be undesirable that the State 
should entirely yield its right of counsel and control, and all parties would 
doubtless prefer that the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should hence- 
forward, as now, hold their seats in the board. But for the six senators 
annually elected by the people and annually retired from their magisterial 
office, a substitution of the graduates, as recommended by Governor Jewell, 
would be quite feasible. Doubtless, the senators themselves, conscious of 


the awkward position in which they are placed by being nominally, for 
one meeting, members of a corporation so dignified and important as Yale 
College, would prefer, if they were consulted, to be released from their 
embarrassing responsibility. 

Or, thirdly, without any nominal change in the present board of trustees, 
either by the clerical or the legislative action, there is another way in 





which a real change may be effected in the management of Yale College. 
Future givers of funds can bestow them on special boards of trustees, to 
maintain this or that department of learning. For example, if a classical 
scholar desires to provide for the perpetuity of philological instruction, by 
giving a farm like Bishop Berkeley, or a library and a professorship like 
Professor Salisbury, he can bestow his gift upon a special body of trustees, 
requiring them to make a connection more or less close, as may be mutu. 
ally agreed upon, with the president and fellows of Yale College. While 
this method would be objectionable for gifts of small amounts for any 
purpose, and would be more than questionable for large gifts intended for 
the old or academic department of the College, it might be advantageous 
for new or unendowed branches of the university. It is working well for 
the Peabody Museum ; it is supposed to have been adopted for the astro- 
nomica] observatory ; it would unquestionably be well forthe Law School 
or Medical School. Indeed, respecting the last two institutions, it is not 
easy to see how they can be maintained without the formation of a board 
of trustees, jurists on the one hand, and physicians on the other, to ad- 
vocate and uphold these special interests. Another way of accomplishing 
a similar end, without any nominal change in the Corporation, is by an 
act of the Corporation itself, inviting certain fit persons to attend and de- 
liberate in the meetings of that body. There would be legal objections to 
conferring upon such persons a power to vote, but none which would 
prevent the president and fellows from seeking the advice as counsellors, 
or adsessores, of for example one or more of the professors, or some pro. 
minent graduates, a good lawyer, ora man of financial experience, like 
the college treasurer, and soon. If the alumni of the college could even 
in this way have a voice in the deliberations of the Corporation, it would 
doubtless, promote the efficiency of the college. 

5. The only one of these considerations which requires an early decision 
is in respect to the message of Governor Jewell. So far as it now ap; oars. 
his suggestion has been received with great favor, both in the coliege 
and out of it. It is certainly an unusual conjunction of circumstances, 
that the president of the Corporation should suggest, and that a governor 
of Connecticut should formally recommend, a measure to which “ Young 
Yale” can offer no cbjections, and for which “Old Yale” should be su- 
premely grateful. The only remaining point now to be considered, is what 
details should be included in the modification thus proposed. As a basis 
for discussion, the following suggestions are made: 

Yale College should be regarded as a society of scholars. To be ad 
mitted to the society, the candidate must receive a degree, either at the 
conclusion of a course of study, or in recognition of his merits by the be- 
stowal of an honerary title. All such persons as have thus been graduated 
by the president and fellows of Yale College should be electors of the 
graduate fellows, and should be eligible to fellowships, with this proviso, 
that bachelors should be of five years’ standing before beginning to exercise 
the privilege. The term for which a fellowship may be held should be of 
considerable duration—say a period of six years, and the details of arrange- 
ments in respect to the methods of nomination and election should be left 
to the president and fellows, who may be trusted to act in good faith. 

D. C. GILMAN. 





ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, May 12, 1871. 

I WONDER how many of your readers who have paid a visit to London 
have ever included Epping Forest in the list of sights io be inspected. The 
number will be small, indeed, if the proportion of foreign visitors who 
extend their travels so far is no greater than that of native Londoners 
who make the excursion from the West End. It has, however, great 
beauties, though of a kind very ill adapted for American tastes. In short, 
it is the one bit of wild unenclosed forest-land which can be reached with 
in a day’s journey from the metropolis. There is a hill covered with 
really grand old trees and tandled underwood—a fragment of English 
scenery of the old type, which would form a suitable background to 
legends of Rufus or Robin Hood. It is within a few miles of the miserable 
back lanes of the East End, to which flows all the most hopeless poverty of 
London. On Sundays and holidays the population of that district pours 
out by thousands to enjoy a breath of fresh air and to refresh itself—not 
it is to be feared, exclusively by the sight of real trees, and grass, and 
sky. Indeed, it is a curious fact that the weavers of Spitalfields maintain 
some flourishing entomological societies which have their collecting 
ground in Epping Forest. Some of them, it is said, have really acquired a 
remarkable knowledge of the subject, and have their houses filled from 
top to bottom with the insects collected by themselves. Something like 
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3,500 acres are still unenclosed, and the value of such a playground to the | 


crowded population of a district generally pervaded by the quintessence 
of London fog and coal-smoke may be easily imagined. Hitherto the 
forest has been kept open because the crown possessed certain rights, 
originally enforced for the sake of the game, which has long been extinct. 
The deer having vanished, it occurred to the Government of some twenty 
years back that the forest was useless, and they accordingly proceeded to 
sell the rights to neighboring landowners. The forest was partly enclosed, 
and suburban residences began to cover the previously wild tract. The 
House of Commons, however, was very properly indignant at this mode 
of throwing away for a trifle a natural park, which, once destroyed, could 
never be replaced, and passed a vote that no rights should be sold in 
future. Hereupon the Government judiciously discovered that, though 
they were no longer to sell their rights, it would not pay to enforce them. 
An action at law would cost a good deal, whereas the pecuniary value of 
the crown rights was next to nothing. Accordingly, the landowners en- 
closed without paying, and the forest was in greater danger than ever. 
This objectionable policy was simply the result of the red-tape traditions 
of a Government department, which did not consider itself entitled to 
regard anything more than the immediate question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; and, on an agitation being raised to preserve the remnant of 
the forest, Mr. Gladstone promised that a more liberal system should be 
adopted in future. 

This preface is perhaps necessary to explain what took place just after 
my last letter to you. Mr. Cowper Temple had introduced a motion call- 
ing upon the Government to give effect to their good intentions. A mea- 
sure which they had introduced last session had been abandoned as un- 
satisfactory, and they were asked to take more effectual measures for 
securing the public enjoyment of the forest. Now, Mr. Lowe had just 
produced great excitement in the East End by his proposed tax on 
matches. Here was an opportunity, it might be supposed, for gaining a 
little popularity : the sincere desire to preserve the forest for popular re- 
creation would have been some set-off against the indifference to popular 
interests supposed to be manifested in the match tax. What, moreover, 
could be a worthier object for a Government whose greatest claim to 
favor is its presumed regard for the interests of the lower classes? No 
body, one might have thought, would be more anxious than Mr. Glad. 
stone to show the warmth of his sympathy with the poor East Enders, 
and there could hardly be a time at which it was more important to show 
that bis sympathy was sincere. And yet, for some reason or other, Mr: 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe opposed the motion with even unusual eagerness 
They raised all kinds of difficulties, and did their best to argue that the 
proposed action would produce no possible effect. The result was that 
the strongest Government of this generation was ignominiously defeated 
to the general satisfaction by a majority of 101,and defeated in an attempt 
to obstruct a popular measure, approved by men of all parties. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more infelicitous proceeding altogether 
and it has led to the most decided rebuff that Government has hitherto 
received. 

I have dwelt upon this incident because it supplies some answer to a 
question over which the Spectator has puzzled its brains not a little. 
Why, it asks, has Mr. Gladstone’s Goveroment become unpopular? What 
popularity, it might be asked in turn, could stend such extraordinary 
freaks as these? Mr. Gladstone came in as the representative of the Lib. 
eral party, but he has not the iastinct of a Libepal leader. His mind, it 
may be, is too much given to intricate experiments, or he has not the 
necessary strength of will to govern his own colleagues, or lie has tried to 
be clever in reconciling different parties; but, whatever the cause, he is 
incapable of taking up a decided policy and sticking to it. He has alien. 
atsd the Radicals and excited the contempt of the Conservatives; and if 
an election were to be held to-morrow, the cry of Gladstone for ever; 
which rallied the majority on the last occasion, would be changed for a 
studied avoidance of Mr. Gladstone’s name. It isa real misfortune that 
80 great a power has been frittered away, and that the majority, which 
was at first so compact and imposing, has become an aggregate of dis- 
cordant atoms, which (it is hardly too much to say) agrees in nothing but 
distrust of its official leader. The budget, as you know, has utterly 


broken down, The present proposal of an additional twopence in the 
income-tax was little more popular than Mr. Lowe's previous proposals. 
The Government succeeded in carrying it by a strict party vote, to obtain 
which they had to strain their influence to the uttermost. They managed 
to carry their supporters with them, for a reason which was very candidly 
explained by one of the members thus coerced. 


He qroted the well- 
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known saying of Charles II. to his brother: “ Nobody, James, wil! kill 
me to get you put in my place ;” and, on the same principle, Liberals 
would not turn out Mr. Gladstone to give a chance to Mr. Disraeli. But, 
though this very cogent motive preserved a majority for ministers, those 
who voted for them generally relieve their minds by private denuncia. 
tions. Party discipline triumphed, but it was at the expense of party 
zeal; and if anybody wishes to hear Mr. Gladstone heartily abused, he 
cannot do better than talk to many of the members whose votes keep Mr. 
Gladstone in office. The Liberal party now resembles an army which 
fights because it feels that its own safety depends upon victory, but which 
has lost all enthusiasm, and dislikes its own generals fully as much as the 
lealers of the hostile army. 

What the effect of this state of things will be upon the future of the 
session remains to be proved. Probably it will result ina great obstrae- 
tion to business. Government will still be able to command a majority 
on critical occasions, but reluctant followers cannot be driven fast, and 


‘the opposition will be able to make a longer and more doubtful fight. 


Mr. Gladstone has already been obliged to commence the process known 
as the Massacre of the Innocents at an unusually early period. Two com. 
plicated measures, one of them for imposing additional restrictions on the 
sale of spirits, the other for effecting certain reforms in local administra- 
tion, have been thrown overboard, with few lamentations over their fate. 
The Army Bill still drags its slow length along. At the present moment, 
it is trying to get into committee, and though volumes of talk have been 
expended upon it, there are still many volumes to come. In some form 
or other, it will probably get through Parliament, in a mutilated condi 
tion. The purchase system will be abolished, but no other very sensible 
change will be produced. It seems likely, too, that the Ballot Bill will 
be passed, and the bill for abolishing tests at the universities has a fair 
chance of success, though Lord Salisbury succeeded in engrafting certain 
amendments upon it by a very small majority. There can be no doubt 
that they will be thrown out in the House of Commons, and the Lords wil! 
scarcely have the courage to maintain them; but it does not seem pro 
bable that any other measure of importance will be carried during the 
session, and I fear that the net result will bea considerable disappointment 
to enthusiastic Liberals. Of that, however, it will be time to speak here 
after. 

Meanwhile, I would remark that the advocates of women’s rights have 
had their usual field-day. The bill for granting them the franchise was 
thrown out by 220 to 151, whereas last year it was carried by a small ma 
jority through the same stage. I still, however, hold that their cause is 
rather improving than otherwise. Mr. Gladstone made a speech chiefly 
in favor of the measure, although he voted against it. He showed that 
kind of vacillation which may be held to precede a conversion. Unfavor- 
able critics will explain his partial change of opinion by the fact that 
some of the Conservative leaders, including Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Ward 
Hunt (late Chancellor of the Exchequer), and Lord J. Manners, have 
taken up the ladies’ cause. It may be supposed that Mr. Gladstone 
does not wish to see his cards trumped, and his opponents making such 
a bid for the votes of his supporters. I would rather believe that Mr 
Gladstone is yielding in his usual fashion to a current of opinion with 
which he does not quite sympathize, and that very little iaore would be 
wanted to induce him to fall into line. If so, the bill would probably be 
carried through the House of Commons, if he were still leader. The only 
symptom on the other side is that the expression of dislike to the change 
has become rather more open than before; and that, as the question 
passes from theory to practice, there is a probability ofa more serious opposi 
tion. Certainly, however, the ladies may cherish hopes which would have 
sounded chimerical enough two or three years ago, and may congratulate 
themselves as having passed the stage at which simple ridicule is consid- 
ered to be argument. Whatever may be the blessings of enjoying a 
vote—and I need not argue the point at this moment—there is a fair 
chance that they will be graated to Englishwomen within the next few 
vears. If so, we shall be trying an experiment of a very novel kind ; and 
the only thing that need be said just now, is that the complacency or indif.- 
ference with which a change so great and till recently so startling is contem - 
plated, is a curious illustration of the rapidity with which some revolution- 
ary ideas have been recently making their way in English society. There 
is, it would sometimes seem, scarcely any institution strong enough to re- 


| sist a lively agitation. and the chief difficulty is that our legislative ma- 


chinery works so slowly and stiffly that a long time passes before changes 
which everybody knows to be inevitable get themselves carried out in 


practice, 
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Correspondence. 


THE FISHERIES IN THE TREATIES. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sim: Will you give to a constant reader of your excellent journal the 
privilege of saying a word or two in regard to the state of our treaty 
arrangements with Great Britain touching the fisheries ? 

1, In the reciprocity treaty of June 5, 1854, “it is agreed by the bigh 
contracting parties that, in addition to the liberty secured to the United 
States fishermen by the above convention of October 20, 1818,” etc., this 
treaty could be terminated after ten years. Of course, on its expiration, 
that treaty or convention remained in force to which it was an addition. 

2. The convention of Oct. 20, 1818, contains the following words: “ And 
the United States hereby renounce, for ever, any liberty heretofore enjoyed 
or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of his 
Britannic dominions in America, not included within the above-mentioned 
limits "—to which it is directly added that American fishermen may enter 
such bays or harbors for the purposes of shelter, wood, or water, but “ for 
no other purposes whatsoever.” 

Does it not follow from this perpetual renunciation that thé treaty of 
1783, even if there had been no war to dissolve it, was to be of no avail as 
far as the fisheries were concerned ? 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, at the time of the treaty of Ghent, made an argument 
—which is given in its leading points by Dr. Wheaton in his “ Elements” 
—to show that the right, or liberty rather, as the treaty of 1783 has it, of 
fishing along certain coasts belonging to Great Britain, was not dissolved 
by the war of 1812. We must profess our conviction that his argument 
will not stand in international law. But this is really a question of no 
practical importance. The renunciation of 1818, above-mentioned, put an 
extinguisher on such claims for ever. 

The result of all this is, that on the expiration of the reciprocity treaty, 
the treaty of 1818, to which it was only an addition, remained in force, 
and no other treaty on this matter had any validity. And the point we 
wish to make is this: that the recent admirable treaty is a great enlarge- 
ment of liberties of fishing beyond anything we had a right to before. 

New Haven, May 15. Ww. 





PROHIBITIONIST LEGISLATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the notice which appeared in the Nation, No. 305, of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’s “ Our Girls,” while speaking hopefully of “cure” for the evils 
which that book attacks, and while, apparently, concluding that the phy- 
sical and mental renovation of young women is immediately practicable, 
and a matter the consideration of and action in which demand “our 
clearest thought and best strength,” your reviewer says: “ We all know 
in our hearts that human nature must undergo a radical change before 
the temperance reform will amount to more than a superficial agitation ; 

we confess with weary impatience that certain sins we shall rid 
ourselves of only by a slow process of growth.” Among which sins 
your reviewer evidently places the use of “ bad language and bad whis- 
key” by Our Boys. 

I make this citation without any intention of criticising your critic— 
although I confess he appears to me to have taken herein a sufficiently 
assailable position—but because it contains the most recent expression 
of the Natien’s very hopeless attitude in relation to the ‘“ temper- 
ance question,” and because I am anxious to obtain more light upon, and 
a fuller presentation of, your view of what I may term the Politico-Temper- 
ance Movement. You are perhaps aware that a movement has been re- 
cently inaugurated in this State—backed by the authority and sustained 
by the entire clerical force of the M. E. Church, ard at least sanctioned 
by the governing powers of one or more of the other churches—the 
avowed object of which is the procurement of prohibitory liquor laws for 
the State, and, if I mistake not, for the United States. Now, I dare say I 
speak the mind of hundreds of your readers when I say that the Nation 
has been to me for several years as “the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land” of political literature; tempering the fierce blaze of the 
“abstract truth " of the radical reformers, and affording shelter from the 
dust and muddy rain of the “party” firecompanies. It is a very com- 
fortable thing for one who is “ yoked to a daily experience in life incom- 
patible with any considerable "—independent study if not—“ elevation of 
thought,” to rest in such a shadow, but when the reformers surround one 
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and begin to adjust their grand solar reflectors at short range, is it sur. 
prising if one grows a little anxious and looks up enquiringly for reas. 
surance that it is indeed a rock that overshadows him, and that it will 
not melt or topple over? In short, is it too much to ask of you that you 
make one connected statement (as full as circumstances permit) of the 
argument against prohibition by law of the liquor traffic, disposing of 
the charge made by prohibitionists that this “traffic” is the chief source 
of intemperance in alcoholic drink, and the “ direct cause of a vast pro- 
portion of all the crimes and evils against which we do legislate ;” giving 
also the “ Lessons of History ”.upon the subject, or such references as 
will enable a tolerably preoccupied man to discover them. By so doing, 
you will materially increase the national debt—to you-ward—always 
provided that your argument is sound and helpful toa 


TRUTH-SEEKER. 
Rvusurorp, Minn., May 14, 1871. 





PRESIDENT BARNARD AND “UNIVERSOLOGY.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: Your amusing notice of “ The Primary Synopsis of Universology 
and Alwato,” by Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, seems to call for a word - 
two from me. AsI never heard of “ Alwato” before, I have nothing to 
say about that. 

It is now some months since Mr. Andrews did me the honor to call 
upon me, for the purpose, as he said, of stating to me the outlines of a 
plan of his own, for the classification of human knowledge in such a man- 
ner as to exhibit clearly the affiliation and interdependence of all the 
sciences. As this subject is one which has much occupied the deepest 
thinkers of all time, from Aristotle down to Herbert Spencer, it ought to 
have, and perhaps has, a certain degree of “importance.” For myself, if 
I have a special weakness, it is for logical methods, and this may account 
for the fact that I was interested in the scheme of Mr. Andrews. 

In conversation Mr. Andrews does not speak in Alwato, nor (always) 
in the jargon of which your article furnishes so amusing examples. In 
explaining his system to me, he used very good American, and made 
himself, I venture to affirm, very nearly intelligible, an assertion which I 
should hardly dare to make of Comte, and which no one, I think, who re- 
gards his reputation for truthfulness, would dare to make of Hegel or 
Oken, upon the same subject. As Ihave heard nothing of “descending 
wings,” or elements “ upward and frontwise tending,” or other elements 
“pointing downward and behind,” I wish to say that I hardly admit 
myself to have been guilty of that “culpable amiability ” for which you 
lament the want of aname. Very respectfully, etc., 


F, A, P. BARNARD. 
CoLumBra CoLLeGE, May 20, 1871. 
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Notes. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons publish immediately “The Young 
Mechanic,” a book intended to teach boys, and not improbably adults, the 
use of tools and the construction of mechanical models, together with the 
art of turning in wood and metal; also, “ Till the Doctor Comes,” a 
manual of directions in cases of accident ; and, by arrangement with the 
London publishers, “ Thoughts on Health,” by James Hinton, M.D. 

—-A quarterly periodical, called the School Laboratory of Physical 
Science,edited by Professor Gustavus Hinrichs, formerly the scientific editor 
of the Iowa School Journal, is published at Iowa City by Griggs, Watson 
& Day, at one dollar per annum. Its aim is very concisely set forth in its 
motto: “Let us hasten the day when an experimentative table, with 
physical apparatus and specimens, shall be as indispensable an appurten- 
ance of the smallest school-house as a blackboard is now ; and when every 
town of a thousand inhabitants shall possess a good school laboratory, 
wherein twenty-five pupils can experiment at the same time.” The March 
number is mainly made up of original and selected arguments in favor of 
laying the foundations of scientific knowledge in the common schools. A 
few pages are given (presumably, not so many as hereafter) of “ Practical 
Laboratory Notes,” describing various instruments by reference to 
another work of the editor's ; “Laboratory News,” chiefly relating to 
Towa; and brief reviews. This publication may serve to awaken a 
proper interest in the subject, but its end is to be reached, if at all, by 
enlarged facilities for the traming of teachers—such, for example, as 
those afforded by the Boston Institute of Technology. It is mortifying 
to think what sums have been wasted in supplying schools with philo- 
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sophical apparatus which the teachers did not know how to use, and 
with libraries of which the scholars had no need. 


—The late Mr. George Ticknor’s bequest of Spanish works to the 
Boston Public Library has been ascertained to consist of 3,760 printed 
volumes, 14 bound manuscript volumes, 598 pamphlets, and several un- 
bound manuscripts. It is stated that no single library in Spain possesses 
all the books of this collection, while the only collections of equal value 
are the Spanish Library in the British Museum and the private library 
of Lord Holland. The choiceness of it, indeed, may be judged from the 
fact that it was substantially gathered together between the years 1817 
and 1838—the interval having been spent in completing rather than in 
merely adding to it; and as Mr. Ticknor spared no expense to procure the 
works he desired, it is quite credible, as is asserted, that he raised the prices 
of Spanish books in all the principal markets. This eminent scholar also 
bequeathed to the city the sum of four thousand dollarsefor investment, 
from the income of which he directed that his collection should be enlarged 
by the outlay of at least one thousand dollars every five years, for twenty- 
five years ; but in order that its quality might be maintained, he expressed 
a wish that only such books should be purchased as had been published 
in some one edition at least five years—‘ books of permanent value and 
authority, and neither newspapers, periodicals, nor other popular publica- 
tions not likely to be of lasting consideration.” At the end of the twenty- 
five years, the income of the fund may be devoted to the purchase of solid 
books in other than the Spanish and Portuguese languages, if thought 
advisable. The collection is to be kept together, like the Bates, Bowditch, 
and Parker collections. 

— Mr. E. P. Knowles’s ‘Matchless Truth,’ a bust in Carrara marble,” 
is thusgdescribed by a Wisconsin critic—what it is, and what it “does.” 
We had no idea before of the capacities of American art : 


“Truth, carved in marble, must be an intensified composure ; an im- 
passioned equanimity ; an all-alive repose; a consciousness gathering to 
itself every separate human consciousness, each in completest subjection 
to all others. Mr. Knowles’s work so does this that a genial awe rises in 
the beholder while passing from the impressive whole of the face out 
to the skilful blending which make it up, each feature and line touched 
with the one vital concept—Trutu. The bisecting, facial line falls 
enough to the left, to rest in the anatomical heart, thus happily coupling 
the seat of the affections with the grandly enthroned moral and intellect- 
ual natures above it. The mouth and chin, very critical points in the 
work, have firmness enough to exclude all equivocal conditions of char- 
acter; but not so much as to suggest combative or incorrigible soul-pos- 
ture; the right segment of the mouth shows a slight love curve in the 
lips; the left portion, more the sanctity of assured rectitude. The 
moulding of the chin is more of grace than of strength; and if pressed 
to name a fault in the work, we should query, at least, if there is strength 
enough here to sustain the royal dignity and grace above it.” 

—Mr. Lowe’s mistake in proposing a match-tax lay not in his borrow- 
ing the idea from the United States, but in overlooking the widely oppo- 
site conditions of the manufacture in the two countries. The almost ex- 
clusive use of machinery for that purpose with us renders the tax one of 
the soundest and least unpopular of all our ways of raising what we call 
the internal revenue. It is not on that side, certainly, that we merit the 
sarcasm which Mr. Lowe’s opponents have visited upon us for our finan- 
cial absurdities. We have even come to be envied a contrivance which 
we ourselves regard as a necessary nuisance—nothing less than our 
fractional, postage, or “shinplaster” currency. The London Bookseller 
for May complains that the new Postmaster-General, Mr. Monsell, has cut 
off an indispensable privilege of the British public—the redemption, 
namely, of postage-stamps at the post-office itself, or any of its branches. 
Heretofore, persons wishing to transmit small sums by mail without the 
trouble and expense of procuring a money-order, have been in the habit 
(as is common enough with us) of enclosing postage-stamps : 

“ So universal has this practice become,” says the Bookseller, “that not 
a day passes without some reaching us. In our own case, we contrive to 
use nearly all that come to hand; but, had we any wish to do so, could 
dispose of them at a neighboring post-office. Now this privilege is to be 
done away with, and stamps will no longer be salable. What we require 
is a series of small currency notes, such as may easily be placed in letters ; 
these may be of the value of sixpence, one shilling, and upwards, and 
pass from hand to hand at full value, or be cashed at any post-office at a 
ymall percentage. They would be in general request, and might be 
made to produce even a greater revenue than the new scheme of the 
Pest-office orders.” 

—In the same number of the Bookseller we find the following item 
confrmatory of its recent exposure of the reckless habits of the English 
editor and his reviewers : 


“ A publisher informs us that a few months ago, he on Saturday sent out 
some review copies of an 8vo volume which, on the following Monday he 
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subscribed [put out to the trade ’] ; and that when he reached the Strand, a 
bookseller to whom he offered the volume, showed hima copy which he 
had purchased on Saturday evening. Not a single leaf had been cat 
Open ; it was stamped ‘ presented by the publishers ; and, as the bookseller 
said, therefore could not have been stolen; and, being uncut, produced a 
higher price than if it had been cut open. Stamping books is, therefore, 
a useless disfigurement. It will be better to cut them open, so that needy 
‘critics’ may have no pecaniary interest in not reading the books they 
profess to review.” 

—The most noticeable recent and forthcoming English publications are 
as follows: The fourth volume of Freeman's “ History of the Norman 
Conquest ;” “ Russia in 1870,” by Herbert Barry, in which some attentions 
are paid to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's romancing ; “ The New Slavery : an 
Account of the Indian and Chinese Immigrants in British Guiana,” by 
Joseph Beaumont ; “ Kidnapping in the South Seas,” by Captain Palmer, 
R.N.; “ A New Sea and an Old Land,” some rather fresh descriptions of 
Egypt in connection with the opening of the Suez Canal, by W. G. Stan 
ley ; “ The Desert of the Exodus: or, Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness 
of the Forty Years,” by E. H. Palmer; “A Land Journey from Asia to 
Europe,” by Wm. Athenry Whyte, who travelled by camel and sledge 
from Canton to St. Petersburg, through the plains of Mongolia and Si 
beria ; and Col. Henry Yule’s new version of the ** Book of Sir Marco Polo, 
the Venetian.” ‘Tourists will do well to examine Captain J. R. Campbell's 
“How to see Norway” (Longmans); and “Saturday Afternoon Rambjes 
round Tondon, Rural and Geological,” a series of articles by Henry 
Walker, first printed in the City Press (Hodder & Stoughton). Mr. Mur 
ray publishes “ Rade Stone Monuments in all Countries: their Age and 
Uses,” B¥ James Fergusson, F.R.S.; and a “ History of British Commerce 
from the Conclusion of the Seven Years’ War to the Present Time,” by 
Professor Leone Levi, F.8.A. From Macmillan & Co, we are to have “ A 
Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and Use of Wine ” by J. W.L. Thudichum 
and Auguste Dupré ; and “ Principles of Political Economy,” by W. Stan- 
ley Jevons. In biography, we have, following close upon Miss Wedyg 
wood’s “John Wesley,” three works upon the same subject: “ Wesley 
his own Biographer,” with an introduction by Geo. Stringer Rowe 
“ Wesley, his Life and Work,” from the French of Rev. Matthew Leliévre ; 
and “ Life and Times of Wesley " (Vol. IIT.), by Rev. L. Tyerman. In social 
science, William Logan’s “ The Great Social Evil: its Causes, Extent, 
Results, and Remedies,” may be recommended as a useful and suggestive 
work, by a person of large observation. The last edition of John Henry 
Newman’s “ Arians” having grown very rare, a new one, almost com 
pletely rewritten, is to be published shortly. A volume of poems by a 
young man named Marston, who is blind, is looked for with some interest, 
owing to the warm terms of commendation with which his friends speak 
of his productions. 


—The collection of books belonging to Baron Kirkup, of Florence, 
about to be broken up in London, contains, besides the codices of Dante 
noticed before, a Petrarch of the fifteenth century, beavtifully illuminated 
in the school of Mentagna, the drawings on dark vellum in gold and silver ., 
ink ; a MS. Lancelot of the Lake, early fifteenth century, with water-color 
illumination; a printed Dante on vellum, for which over 1,000 frs. were 
paid; a beautiful Hore Beate Virginis, printed on vellum, with the 
woodcuts worked over in water-color; a copy of the second edition of 
Vespucci’s Voyages, with the title: “ Paesi novamente ritrovati per la 
navigazione de Spagna in Calicut et da Albertutio Vesputio Fiorentino 
intitulati Mondo Novo, etc.” There is also a MS. Dante of 1417 with 
illuminated initials. Inside the cover of one of the little Italian books is 
Kirkup’s drawing of Giotto’s portrait of Dante, discovered by Kirkup in 
1848 on the walls of the Bargello prison, now the Museo Nazionale. The 
copy isa facsimile of the original in the state in which it was found. 
There is also a copy of Lord Vernon's edition of Dante in three volumes, 
presented by him only to members of the English nobility whose libra. 
ries were supposed to be entailed, Baron Kirkup being probably the only 
exception to the rule. There is also a most curious collection of antique 
books on astrology and necromancy, and a miscellaneous lot of ancient 
and rare modern books, superb bindings, missals, ete., which cannot be 
described except by catalogue. They will be sold under the direction of 
Ellis in July. It is more than doubtful if the catalogues will be ready to 
be sent to America in time to be of any use to our collectors, so that our 
note may be some guide to the latter. 


—There will bea sale of choice impressions of Diirer’s copperplaies 
in London, in July. This will include all the most important plates, with 
some examples of rare excellence. Such a lot, according to the connois- 
seurs, has not been offered for many years, if ever. Ellis is publishing a 
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set of our compatriot Whistler's etchings, of Thames River subjects. In 
England, Whistler is considered the greatest genius amongst the painters 
of America, and his etchings as the best contemporary work of their class. 
The Thames furnishes perhaps the most picturesque material of all the 
rivers of the Old World, and amongst the decaying wharves and decrepit 
buildings along its banks Whistler has labored diligently. Most of his 
plates have been destroyed by want of care or by intention, but those from 
which this series are printed have been rescued almost malgré lui by his 
friends and admirers. Amongst them “St. George’s Wharf,” with a 
charming composition of river craft; the “Eagle Wharf,” with a mass of 
old stores, which Hogarth may have painted much in their present state, 
and which Whistler has rendered with a delicacy of drawing quite unsur- 
passabie ; “ Wapping Wharf,” an especially picturesque subject, with ship- 
ping stranded at low tide, are as choice examples of what etching can do 
as any man since Rembrandt has produced. Some ot tbe plates are evi- 
dently far from finished, but on the whole they are a valuable lesson in 
etching and an acquisition to any collector of works in line. There are in 
all 16 plates, of which one is a curiously Rembrandtesque portrait of the 
artist, published at £12 12s. the set, only an edition of 100 being printed. 


—May brings round the annual picture sales in London, at which the 
capitalists who invest in pictures turn their money over and clear out for 
another lot. The profits of picture-dealing in England are for wise in- 
vestments quite extraordinary. A picture in the last year’s Academy 
exhibition which was sold at the opening for £800, resold before the 
close for £1,500; and pictures which have been favorably noticed by an 
influential critic have quadrupled the money they were sold for on open- 
ing-day. The picture business in London resembles the tulipgpania in 
Holland in the days when Dutch merchants had more money than they 
could invest in rational ways. A Millais, a Rossetti, or a Mason passes 
from buyer to buyer, rising in value as it goes, until, in some cases, a pic- 
ture has realized for the last seller during the life of the painter ten times 
the price he got for painting it, and a remarkably fine example of a pop- 
ular English painter rises to the scale of prices paid for the greatest of 
the old masters. 

—One of the best of the foreign correspondents of a Boston paper speaks 
of “the attempt to establish the medixval commune in Paris.” itis natural 
that in regard to so distant and obscure times knowledge should be vague 
and inaccurate, and that some of the glory of the medieval commune should 
be reflected upon its spurious namesake. But,in point of fact, the two 
institutions have nothing in common but the name, and a certain fact of 
community ; the nature of the community is entirely different. The 
Commune of the present day, as we have already shown, aims at a com. 
munity of property ; if they had their way, the insurgents would like to 
abolish private property as well as all social distinctions. The historical 
commune, on the other hand, implies merely a community of interests 
and a banding together to protect them. Its origin was the guild ; that is 
to say, it was essentially a brotherhood, a personal and purely voluntary 
relation. It was called communia jurata, “sworn commune,” an expres- 
sion which shows that it rested upon an oath taken individually by each 
member ; and this oath bound the members ( jurati) among other things to 
the duty of mutual aid and defence. Nothing was further from the 
thoughts of these men than modern communism, or any interference with 
established institutions or vested interests, farther then was required for 
the establishment of their local self-government. The commune of the 
twelfth century was simply one of the many forms of municipal republics 
that sprang up at that time, using the principle of private association, or 
brotherhood under oath, as the basis of municipal organization. 

—The more or less lamented Gustave Flourens published a few days 
before his death a work “ for the benefit of mankind,” called “ Paris 
Livré""—a sort of history of the city from Sedan to the surrender in 
February. The reading of it will dispose the fair-minded to think better 
of this Revolutionist than they may have done heretofore. We have 
only space for one or two extracts, premising that the author always 
speaks of himself in the third person. The first is sheer lunacy, but re- 
veals the curious history of the man : 

“Meanwhile, Flourens, constantly planning how to liberate his 
friends who had been condemned by the Imperial tribunal at Blois, tried 
to provoke an insurrection at Athens. His old comrades of the Cretan 
revolt, the best sub-lieutenants of the Hellenic army, were enthusiastically 
bent on proclaiming the Republic in Greece. Flourens expected to over- 
throw without difficulty the feeble bastard government, and then to em- 
bark from the shores of Attica sufficient a for upsetting the authori- 


ties at Marseilles, and marching on Paris, if the Empire should not fall be- 
ferethat time. But events followed in such rapid suecession that he had 





scarcely made his arrangements, when he received the news of the French 
defeats. He left Athens at once, his heart full of grief, but at the same 
time abounding in hopeful anticipations. Landing at Trieste,” etc., he 
arrived, after many adventures, in Paris, Sept. 8. 


—lIn the following there is, per contra, an amount of sense of which, a 
few months ago, the ablest Frenchman seemed incapable; and it fur. 
nishes, as Karl Blind has pointed out in a letter to the London Times, a 
complete justification of Germany's conduct after Sedan : 

“Two reasonable and manly solutions of the all-absorbing question 
were possible on the fourth of September, the American and the French 
solutions. The American solution, which was proposed and sustained by 
practical people, consisted in immediately concluding peace with Prussia, 
and in ceding to this power what it claimed and what it had aright to 
claim ; for Prussia was victorious, and had been attacked unjustly by 
France. In the losses we had experienced we could see only the effects of 
the Imperial system, not those of the Republic ; for the Republic could 
not be made responsible for the crimes, follies, and rapacity of its mur- 
derer. The Empire had become bankrupt; its balance closed with a 
gigantic defict. It behooved the new Republic not to assume this 
miserable burden, but to liquidate as soon as possible. ? 

“The second or French mode of solving the question originated 
among political enthusiasts, and consisted in the continuation of the fight. 
This way of getting rid of the invaders involved a war to the knife— 
stripping the country of all its resources, and hurling all its men and 
strength against the enemy with the fury of despair. The country could 
be victorious only by its own ruin. 

“ Each of these solutions possessed its peculiar advantages, and each 
of them might, if well applied, have saved France. Certainly, no third 
way of saving the country existed in the minds of reasonable men, nor 
could there be any compromise between these two alternatives. Yet it 
was just this third, hybrid policy which was adopted by the Committee of 
National Defence. The men composing that body continued the war 
according to the Imperial system, allowing the generals of the Empire 
to retain their charge. Such measures were of course equivalent to 
inevitabie defeat.” e 
When we add that Flourens does not waste breath in abusing the 
Germans as barbarians, and that he ridicules the barricade system of his 
friend Rochefort, we shall have given enough of the contents of his book 


to prove it worthy of examination. 


OULTURE AND RELIGION.* 


Ts little volume, which has excited, and deservedly excited, a preat 
deal of interest both here and in England, consists of a series of five lectures, 
delivered by Principal Shairp to the students of the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard, last winter, in which he attempts to show that 
there can be no real culture in which religion does not play the leading 
part. He takes up the two theories of culture—the scientific, as pro- 
pounded by Huxley, and the literary, as propounded by Matthew Arnold— 
and endeavors to prove that the former is false, owing to the total exclu- 
sion of religion, and the latter defective, owing to the subordinate position 
assigned to religion in the composition of the ideal on whichit rests. The 
Huxley theory of culture may be gathered from this gentleman’s definition 
of a truly well-educated man. “ That man,” he says, “has had a liberal 
education who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready ser- 
vant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a me- 
chanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear cold logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order ; ready, like a 
steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as 
well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a know]- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of the laws of her 
operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will—the servant of a 
tender conscience ; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of science 
or art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself.” Elsewhere 
he explains his view of the part played by man in this world by the strik- 
ing and well-known figure of the game of chess, played on one side by man 
himself, and, on the other, by a ‘calm, strong angel,” hidden from mortal 
sight, and who, though “his play is always fair, just, and patient, and 
though he would rather lose than win,” “never overlooks a mistake, or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance.” The aim of man in culti- 
vating himself, therefore, should be, he holds, to learn the rules of this 
mighty game, or, in other words, to find out what are the laws of nature, 
and to bring his whole being, as far as he can, into harmony with them. 
In this theory of culture, as is easily seen, religion, in the ordinary accep- 
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tation of the term, holds no place whatever. The sphere in which the 
religious sentiment finds its food is shut out from us by an impenetrable 
veil. . 

According to the literary and xsthetictheory of culture, on the other 
hand, the aim of culture is, says Mr. Arnold, “to make reason and 
the kingdom of God prevail.” As a means to this end, it seeks the perfec- 
tion of human nature on all sides and in all its capacities; and, in order 
to discover in what this perfection consists, it seeks aid from science, 
poetry, philosophy, history, and religion, but from religion in no greater 
degree than from the others. Religion is an instrument of culture, but 
only one of many. The Hebrew (or Puritan) training is defective, because 
religion plays too large a part in it ; the Hellenic, because in it religion 
does not play a part large enough. The aims of culture, however, coin- 
cide with the aims of religion, for it places perfection in an internal con- 
dition of soul, and makes a progressiveness, or “a growing and becom- 
ing,” and not “a having and resting,” its great characteristic, and main- 
tains that true perfection must not be self-contained, but must embrace 
the good of others equally with our own. 

Principal Shairp’s objections to the scientific theory of culture might 
be readily guessed. The first is, that it divides all possible objects of 
thought into two classes of phenomena—“ sensuous objects, and our un- 
sensuous ideas of them ;” whereas, there is, to the religious man, a third 
class of objects of thought—“ the unsensuous percipients, or spirits, which 
each of us is conscious that he himself is.” The second objection is, that 
this theory wants a lever, or adequate source of whatever is good in it 
Where does it get “the tender conscience,” and the respect for others, 
which it holds to be so important, if man lives solely under the operation 
of fixed laws? A mere study of these laws would not supply them. 
Moreover—and this seems to us the strongest and certainly the most im- 
pressive of Mr. Shairp’s points against it—the great game of life has two 
sides, a side which is visible and tangible, and a side which is moral and in- 
visible. According to all outward appearance, a man may be losing at 
every move, through ignorance or mistake. Pain, sorrow, poverty, death, 
and all other woes of this life, if other woes there be, may come upon him 
in spite of what Professor Huxley pronounces the proper training, 
and yet he may be on the moral side, winning all the while, and may 
close victorious, with every prize he set before himself firmly in his 
grasp. To the literary theory of culture, Mr. Shairp objects that it makes 
primary what ought to be secondary, and secondary what ought to be 
supreme ; that is, Mr. Arnold errs in treating religion as only one of many 
means of culture. Religion is, Mr. Shairp holds, however, an end in 
itself, to which culture is but a means; a good in itself, to be pursued for 
its own sake, or not at all; and, in support and illustration of this view, 


he cites the remarkable law of ethics which Dr. Newman has expressed | 


80 happily that it has been proposed to name it “ Newman's law.” “ All 


virtue and goodness tend to make men powerful in this world, but they | 
Again: Virtue is its own re- | 


who aim at the power have not the virtue. 
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ward, and brings with it the truest and highest pleasures ; but they who 


cultivate it for the pleasure’s sake are selfish, not religious, and will never 


gaif the pleasure, because they never can have the virtue.” Applying | 
this law to the relations of religion and culture, Mr. Shairp maintains | 
that, if we seek religion as a means of culture, we can never have the re- | 


ligion ; it cannot play any real part in shaping our lives. 
other hand, we start with some sense of God, and our relations to him, 
and go on from this centre, we shall attain the highest culture—that is, 
something which ceases to be culture merely, and becomes religion itself— 
the idea, in short, which is expressed in Christ's saying, “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all other things will be added unto you.” 

His second objection to the literary theory of culture is, that the con- 
sciousness of the effort after perfection which it prescribes must make the 
attainment of that perfection impossible, because all such efforts must in- 
volve constant self-reference, a thought of self, which is entirely incompa- 
tible with perfection. Lastly, he maintains’ Mr. Arnold's culture could 
hardly ever prove a bond of brotherhood, because the great mass of man- 
kind must be for ever incapable of laying hold of it. Those who achieve 
it, therefore, must always find themselves in the position of a fastidious 
and exclusive class. 

It can be readily gathered from the foregoing what Principal Shairp’s 
own theory of culture is, though we recommend a careful reading of the 
lecture on the “Combination of Religion and Culture ” as essential to a 
complete understanding of his position. Religion, in other words, a 
constant sense of God’s presence and power, a constant reference to his 
will, as the great source of light and life, and a constant striving after 


If, on the | 


| tual culture, as Mr. Shairp describes it, than ever. 
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“ oneness” with him, or, in plainer English, harmony with his will, are 
in Mr. Shairp’s mind, not only the great and.only means of culture, but, 
finally, culture itself. Nothing can be sweeter, simpler, clearer, than his 
exposition of his views, and he has the still rarer merit of clearly undeér- 
standing his opponents’ position, and strives earnestly and successfully to 
do them full justice. In short, there has of late been no contribution so 
valuable to a discussion which grows im interest and importance from 
year to year, and which every thoughtful man now follows with real 
anxiety. All those of us who have risen above the gratification of the 
mere animal wants—that is, all that portion of mankind which is making 
contributions to the work of civilization—live in pursuit of an ideal of 
some kind ; and the character of both individuals and nations undoubtedly 
depends on the nature of this ideal, and on the earnestness and persistence 
with which it is pursued. Ideals, of course, differ ; but all that pertion of 
society which occupies itself with ideals at all, has been of late divided 
in its worship between the three which Mr. Shairp sketches. The religi- 
ous ideal has for many ages had the world to itself; it now finds formida 
ble rivals in the scientific and literary ideal. The two latter now win over 
every year greater and greater numbers of those who call themselves 
“men of culture,” or who value cuiture. The religious ideal, too, has 
lost much of its hold on the minds of those who make no pretensions to 
culture, owing to the changed part which theology has of late played in 
the regulation of life. When it furnished rules of conduct for practical 
use, it had for a great number of minds of coarse fibre all the attraction 
of a useful body of law ; and when it threatened the masses with future 
and easily pictured penalties for present transgressions, it secured an 
attention which is always paid to a means of protection against a much 
threatened danger. But we confess that, considering the actual condition 
of men’s minds, it is impossible to rise from Principal Shairp’s account of 
it, and of the means by which he still proposes to enable it to retain its 
supremacy over human life, without a painful sense of disappointment ; 
without feeling that, if this be the only mode of bringing religion 
and culture into harmony, and furnishing the race with that strongest of 
all bonds of brotherhood, a common and lofty conception of the ends of 
living and doing, we are still far from the end of the existing anarchy. 
There is, as it seems to us, this defect in the means to which he 
and many religious men look for the grand reconciliation of con 
flicting aims and creeds. He withdraws his theory of culture totally and 
completely from the examination of the intellect. He wil] not suffer it 
to be tested by the scientific method. He says it must be apprehended by 
the “ spiritual sense,” an inner light, lying behind the mind, and illumin- 
ating it, and informing it, and furnishing the simplest and humblest with 
means of laying hold of religious truth—that is, the highest truth—the 
knowledge of God's character. Of the existence of this truth in the mind 
there is, however, no test whatever to which any two persons can appeal. 
We cannot judge of its existence by results or “ fruits,” as displayed in 
external conduct, for they may, to our eye, be precisely similar in a Hux- 
leyite or Arnoldite and in a Spiritualist. Religious culture is thus re- 
duced to a matter of individual experience, which may differ in every dif 
ferent person, and which it would be, as we indeed know it to be, useless 
to attempt to treat as the basis of a common ideal. Spiritual truth, as 
Professor Shairp describes it, and apprehended as he says it can alone be 
apprehended, produces phenomena so widely separated as Spurgeon, John 
Henry Newman, and Theodore Parker, Loyola, Torquemada, and Miss 
Jones, who died a real martyr as a nurse in a Liverpool] workhouse, and 
whose eulogy Florence Nightingale bas written. The true kingdom of 
God on earth must, however, whenever it comes, be surely the result of a 
general unison not simply of feelings, but of ideas about the great prob- 
lems of life. 

There is an enormous class of minds for which Mr. Shairp’s system 
really makes no provision—minds which are prevented by their very con- 
stitution from wandering on the dimly-lighted border-land which men of 
a saintlier or more mystic turn so dearly love, who must see clearly or 
not at all, and must apprehend through the intellect, or remain totally 
ignorant. It is useless to tell them that they can if they will. They 
have been hearing this for two thousand years, and are no nearer spiri- 
Nay, they are daily 


going off in larger and larger numbers, and framing theories of culture 


t 


and duty adapted to their special needs, but which, whatever their scien- 
tific claims to attention may be, there is no denying, have as yet done 
little to supply any solid rule of conduct, or give as yet but little sign of 
shedding on the latter stages of the way appointed for all living the 
tender radiance of the older beliefs. 
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A Medico-Legal Treatise on Malpractice and Medical Evidence. Com- 
prising the Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By John J. Elwell, 
M.D., Member of the Cleveland Bar, etc. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co.—The number and im- 
portance of American contributions to the literature of medical jurie- 
prudence are noteworthy facts. Since Professor Beck first brought his 
ponderous book into the world, there have been several laborers in the 
same field who are entitled to rank in the first class; notably Wharton 
and Still¢é, whose admirable philosophical treatise is as attractive to the 
student as it is useful to the practitioner ; and, in one department, Dr. 
Ray. This book of Dr. Elwell’s, though limited in scope and unpreten- 
tious in its claims, will, perhaps, be oftener taken from its shelf in a 
working library than some of its bigger predecessors. Its special value 
is in two points: Ist. Regarding malpractice, the law of which gets, in 
twelve chapters, a more satisfactory and convenient statement than we 
know of elsewhere, with copious citations of adjudicated cases; and, 2d, 
Concerning the judicial bearings of insanity. Although the author 
treats this subject at less length than the first-mentioned, yet his views 
of it are so judiciously conceived and so clearly expressed as to give 
particular value to this part of his book. The doctrine of momentary 
moral insanity finds scant favor at his hands. It is singular that we 
have as yet no convenient name for this disease, latterly of almost 
epidemic prevalence in America, and which, besides sometimes involving 
its subjects in considerable temporary inconvenience, threatens to place 
our social order at their mercy. The disorder which the eye-doctors, 
with that passion for Greek roots which is a part of their very being, now 
jove to call dyschromatopsia, and which is known to the vulgar as color- 
blindness, went for a while under the name of Daltonism, in commemo- 
ration of the great chemist who offered an eminent example of it in his 
Dr. Elwell's citation of the well-known case of one of the 





own person. 





early sufferers from this unnamed mental disease (since happily restored 
to great usefulness as a warrior and statesman) suggests that the name 
“ Sicklesism ” might fill the nosological hiatus that we deplore. Disputed 
claims for life insurance and for indemnity for bodily injuries against 
railways are so frequent nowadays that somebody will have to make a 
book on the subject. There is a little book by Mr. Erichsen, a distin. 
guished London surgeon, which we believe is regarded with extreme 
disfavor by respondent railways and accident insurance companies, but it 
treats of such injuries merely from the surgical point of view, and some- 
thing of wider scope is required. Dr. Elwell has done so well and so 
practically in some of his chapters, that we regret that he did not 
amplify his third edition in this direction. The need of some such 
authority is illustrated by the statement lately made to us by the claim- 
aijuster of a company whose specialty is insurance against injury and 
death by accident : “ I have found $200,000 worth of ‘dead men’ for my 
company ;” his latest coup in this line having been to produce in open 
Court a $5,000 “ dead man,” walking between two constables, and then 
and there to restore him to the more or less reluctant bosom of his 
stricken but litigant heirs. Of course, where we have fictitious deaths 
occurring with such frequency, we must expect fictitious injuries in due 
proportion, and the investigation of either is often a perplexing puzzle. 

This being the third edition of Dr. E.’s book, it would not be captious 
to ask a more immaculate typography than it has to show. The Ohio 
printers have had their wicked will with some of the law Latin and hard 
names; they send forth two standard chemists, Reinsch and Scheele, 
disguised as Wrensch and Sheilds. It is hard, too, that even so exem- 
plary a criminal as James Stephens should have been sus. per coll. in 
New York in 1859, just after the first edition, and yet in 1871 be kept in 
gremio legis by having his case “still before the Court of Appeals, on 
important questions of law.” 
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Harvard College. 

The University Lectures. 

The Divinity School. 

The Law School. 

The Lawrence Scientific School. 

The Schoo! of Mining and Practical Ceology. 
The Episcopal Theological School. 





The Medical School. 

The Dental School. 

The Botanic Carden. 

The Astronomical Observatory. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology. 

The Bussey Institution (a School of Agriculture and Horticulture), 





The Academic Year begins in all departments on the TuurspAyY FOLLOWING THE LAST WEDNESDAY IN SEPTEMBER, and ends on 


the last Wednesday in June. 





The first examination of 1871-72 for admission to Harvard College will he held on June 29, 30, and July 1, beginning at 8 A.M., on June 9. 


The 


second examination for admission to Harvard College will be held on September 28, 29, and 30, beginning at 8 A.M. on September 28. 
The examinations for admission to the Engineering Department of the Lawrence Scientific School, the Mining School, and the Bussey Institution. 


will be held on September 28, beginning at 9 A.M. 





| SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Instructors. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ, LL.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Geology. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., “ Astronomy and Mathematics. 
ASA GRAY, LL.D., - Natural History. 

THOMAS MOTLEY, Instructor in Farming. 

JEFFRIES WYMAN, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 


HENRY L. EUSTIS, A.M., = Engineering. 

JOSIAH D. WHITNEY, LL.D., * Geology. 
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WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D. _ the Application of Science to the Useful 
Arts. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN,A.M., ‘ Horticulture. 


DANIEL D. SLADE, M.D., ” 
JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., 
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Chemistry and Mineralogy. 





JAMES M. PEIRCE, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

FRANCIS H. STORER, A.M., ** Agricultural Chemistry 
_—_-_ -_—-_— S * Topographical Engineering. 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, “ Mining. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Instructor in Mining. 
NATHANIEL S. SHALER,8.B., Professor of Palwontology. 
FRANCIS G. SANBORN, Instructor in Entomology. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 8.B., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
PIERRE J. BORIS, Instructor in French. 

WILLIAM G. FARLOW, M.D., Assistant in Botany. 

CHARLES L. JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
JOSIAH C. BARTLRTT, A.B., Instructor in Mathematics. 
HENRY B. HILL, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Instractor in German. 





LawRENcE ScrentiFric Scnoot.—This school has been reorganized, and now offers: 
{. A four years’ course of study in Civit AND TorogRaPHICAL ENGINEERING, 88 


follows: First Year—Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geome- | 
try, Chemistry, Survey!ng and Plotting, Free-hand and Water-color Drawing, French. | 


Second Year—Differential and Integral Calculus, Mechanics, Physics, Mathematical and 


Physical Geography, Elementary Geology, Crystallograpby, Mineralogy, and the use of | 


the Blowpipe, Mechanical Drawing, French, German. Zhird Year—Applied Mechan- 
ics, Practical Astronomy and Geodesy, Hypsometry, Topographical Surveying and 
Drawing, Structural und Dynamical Geology, Photography, German. Four/h Year— 
Building materials, and their applications in railroads, canals, bridges, etc.; Applica- 


tions of Descriptive Geometry to masonry and stone-cutting ; Hydraulics; Heat and its | 


Applications ; Discussions of existing structures, and Working out of projects. 


Candidates for admission to this course on Engineering (unless they are graduates | 


of colleges) will be examined in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, 
and will also be required to show that they are reasonably proficient in English Gram- 
mar and Geography. 

2, Aone year’s course of study in the elements of Natura History, CHemts- 


TRY, AND Parsics, as follows: Physical Geography, Structural Geology, and Mete- | 
orology ; Generai Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis; Physics ; Botany ; Zodlogy ; 


Entomology. 

This course is especially intended for teachers, or persons who intend to become 
teachers. The instruction will be mainly givenin the laboratories and museums of 
the University ; it will be of the most practical eharacter, every student being taught 
to make experiments’ and study specimens himself. 


3. Thorough instruction for advanced students in any of the following subjects: | 


Puysics (Heat and Light), CuEmistry, ZoOLoey, GEoLocy, Botany, and MATHEMATICS. 

Professor Gibbs will receive special students in Heat and Light at the Rumford 
laboratory. Professor Cooke will receive special students in Chemistry at the labora- 
tories in Boylston Hal!. Professors Agassiz, Hagen, and Shaler will receive special stu- 
dents in Zovlogy and Geology at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. Professor Gray 
and Assistant Farlow will receive special students in Botany at the Botanic Garden and 
Herbarium. Professors Benjamin Peirce and James M. Peirce will receive special stu- 
dents in Mathematics. ; 

The opportunities for advanced students in all branches of Natural History and in 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, and Mathematics will be much greater next year than 


ever before. The Museum of Comparative Zo®logy has been more thar doubled in se 
during the current year; a laboratory, lecture-room, and greenhouse have been added 
to the equipment of the Botanical department; a laboratory of Physics'is to be created 
during the summer in Harvard Hall ; the chemical laboratories are to be greatly enlarged 


| and improved ; the interior of the Scientific School Building is to be completely recon- 


structed ; and a distinct physical laboratory and cabinet are to be assigned to the Kum- 
ford Professor. At the same time, the scope and volume of the instruction will be greatly 
enlarged. 

Mininc ScHoo..—The full course, prescribed for eandidates for the degree ot 
Mining Engineer, occupies four years, the first three of which are identical, ae regards 
the subjects of instruction and the order thereof, with the first three years of the Engi- 
neering Course above specified. The terms of admission are the same as those of the 
Engineering Course. The fourth year of the course is as follows: Economical Geology 
and the Phenomena of Veins; Mining Machinery and the Exploitation of Mines; Gene- 
ral and Praetical Metallurgy; Assaying; Working up, Plotting, and Writing out notes 
of summer excursions. 

Bussey Institution.—The School of Agriculture and Horticulture, established in 
execution of the Trusts created by the Will of Benjamin Bussey, will give thorough 
instruction in Agriculture, Useful and Ornamental Gardening, and Stock-raising. 

The regular course of study will fill three years. First year.—Phyeical Geography, 
Structural Geology, and Meteorology ; General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis ; the 
elements of Physics ; Levelling and Road-making ; the elements of Botany, Zology, and 
Entomology ; French ; German. The instruction of the first year’s course will be given 
at Cambridge, and students of the first year must live in or near Cambridge. The in- 
struction of the second and third years’ courses will be given at the Bussey Institution, 
and students of those courses must live within easy reach of the Institution, which is 
situated near the village of Jamaica Plain, abont five milks southwest of Boston, and 
close to the Forest Hill Station on the Boston and Providence Railroad. The subjects 
to be taught at the Bussey Institation during the year 1871-72, being subjects of the 
second year’s course, are as follows: Theory and Practice of Farming, Horticulture, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Applied Zodlogy, Entomology, Quantitative Analysis, The third 


year’s course will be hereafterarranged, and will be given for the first time in 1872-72. 


The teachings of the School will be amply illustrated by the rich scientific selections 
of the University, and by a Botanic Garden, a large and profitable farm, greenhouses, 
propagating-houses, and field experiments. 





Fers anp ExpEenses.—The tuition fee for the Academic year in any of the above 
departments or courses is $150 ; for half or any smaller fraction of a year, $75: for any 
fraction of a year greater than one-half, the fee of the whole year is charged. In the 
Bussey Institution there are also separate fees for certain distinct courses of lectures; and 


in that Institution tuition fees will be freely remitted to poor and meritorious students, 

The other expenses of a student for an academic year may be estimated as follows . 
Room, $30 to $100; Board for 38 weeks, $152 to $304; Books, $20 to $25; Fuel and 
Lights, $15 to $35; Washing, $19 to $38. 


For University catalogues, descriptive circulars, examination papers, or information about any department of the University, address J. W. HARRIS, Sec. 
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Publish Tus New Crassicat Course. Goodwin's Greek 
} Grammar (Lessons and Reader in press); Allen's Latin 
Grammar, Primer, Lessons, Reader, and Composition, 
| for the Preparator: Schools; Madvig’s Grammar for 
the Colleges ; Craik’s English of Shakespeare ; Hud- 
son's School Shakespeare ; Our World. 
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Prepared to accompany Goodwin's Greek Grammar: 


Goodwin's Greek Reader. Consisting of Ex- 
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(Trial and Death of Socrates), and Thucydides (Sphac- 
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| Second Series of the School Shakespeare. To 

include The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, King Henry 

the Fifth, King ichard the Third, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York. 
BASCOM. Principles of Psychology. By 


John Bascom, Professor in Williams College. 12m6 
cloth, $1 7 y 


—s Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 





12mo, cloth, 


CAVE. The Cayé Method of Learning to 
Draw from Memory. By Madame E. Cayé. F; 
Parisian edition. tamo-cloth. $1 $1. — 

Pe The Cavé Method of Teaching Color. 12mo, cloth, 


CHADBOURNE., Natural Theology ; or, 
Nature and the Bible, from the same Author. By p’ 
A. Chadbourne, Pres: dent of University of Wiscon- 
sin. Student's edition, $1 75. 


COLUMBUS: His Life and Voyages. By 
Washington Irving. Stadent’s Edition. Prepared b) 
re Irving. With Illustrations. 12mo, half- bound, 


LENNISON. Astronomy without Mathe- 
matics. By E. B. Dennison, 1s Edited by P. E. 
Chase, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1 7 


FAY. A new System of ‘centr Ry 
Hon. Theo. 8S. Fay. With finely executed Maps. For 
Families and for Students. 12mo, with Atlas, 4to, 
cloth extra, $3 50. 


GODWIN. The Cyclopedia of Biography ; 
A Record of the Liv-s of Eminent Persons. By Parke 
Godwin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half-calf, $5. 


GUILLEMIN. The Heavens: An Illustrated 
Hand-Book of Popular Astronomy. By A. Guillemin. 
New edition. (Edited by Messrs. Lockyer and Proc- 
tor, the Astronomers.) With numerous [Ilustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra, $4 50. 

“The publication of this eplendidly illustrated hand- 
book of popular astronomy is quite an era in the art of 
p pularizing that most exciting of 8 :iences. No book has 
ever been ee calculated in an equal degree to 
realize the different astronomical spectacles of the heavens 
to the mind of an ordinary reader, Of ail the marvels of 
astronomy, M. Amédée Guillemin and his gorgeous illus- 
trations give us a far more vivid conception than any 
work on the subject known to us.’’—Spectator. 


HAYDN’S Dictionary of Dates, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. Thirteenth London edition, With 
an American Supplement by G. P. Putaam. Large 
8vo, $9; half-russia, $10 50. Discount to teachers, 
10 per cent. 

IRVING'S Sketch-Book. The Sketch-Book 
of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. People’s edition. 16mo, 
blue eo, 7s 25. [This edition is ueed as a School 





“It is positively beautiful.”"—Sir Walter Scott. 
“This exquisite Misceliany.’’—J. G. Lockhart. 


LOSSING. A History of England. With 
special reference to the Progress of the People in Civil- 
ization, Literature. and the Arts in Social Life. With 
Illustrations. By Benson J, Lossing. 1 vol. 12mo. 
In press. 

This volume will combine the best features of several 
pod works published in England, with some essential ad- 
tions. 


MOLLOY. Geology and Revelation ; or, The 
Ancient History of the Earth. By Prof. Molloy. With 
numerous illustrations. An exact reprint of the Eng- 
lish edition ; with a chapter on Cosmogony, by Prof. 
J. D. Dana, and an introduction by Prof. Silliman. 
12mo, cloth extra, $2 50. 

By G. P 


PUTNAM. The World’s Progress. 
Putnam. In one large vol. 12mo, cloth, $3 50; half- 
calf, gilt, $5. A new edition, continued to 1867. 

“Tt has been planned so as to facilitate access to the 
largest amount of useful information in the smallest pos- 
sible compass.”"—Buffalo Courier. 

“The best Manual of the kind that has yet appeared in 
the English language.”—Boston Courier. 


RECLUS. The Earth: A Descriptive His- 
tory of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
Eiisée Réclus. Translated from the French. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with plain and colored maps and 
engravings. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, $10 

This elaborate work has been prodaced at very large 
expense, but our arrangements with the English publish- 
ers enable us to publish it at a moderate price. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. 
By E. Peshine Smith. 12mo, $1 50. 

A comprehensive text-book, specially suggested and ap- 
proved by Henry C. Carey and other eminent political 
economists. 

STEARNS. Shakespeare Treasury of Wis- 
dom and Knowl+dge—displayed in a comprehensive 
arrangement of * Themes from his Works.’’ By Chas. 
W. Stearns, M.D. High School edition. 12mo, cloth, 
$2. 

ST. JOHN. Elements of Geology, for the use 
of Students. By Samuel St. John, Prof. of Chemistry 
in the College of ik and Surgeons. lllustra- 
ted. 12mo, cloth, $ 
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MACMILLAN 


SS a == 


& COOLS 


Select List of Educational Works 


ADAPTED 


Airy (Prof.), Popular Astronomy. Six Lec- 
tures, $1 50. 
Cicero. The Second Philippic Oration. With 


an Introduction and Notes by J.E.B. Mayor, M.A. 
$1 25. 

Cicero. 
With Notes by A. 8S. Wilkins. MA, $1 25. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. 
with English notes. By B. Drake,M.A. $1 25. 


Fawcett (Millicent G.), Political Economy for 
Beginners. $1 00. 


Huxley (Thomas H.), Elementary Lessons in 
Physiology. $1 50. 


FOR USE 


Orations of Cicero against Catilina. | 


The Greek Text | 


| A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. 


Jevons (W. Stanley), M.A. Elementary Lessons | 


in Logic, Deductive and Inductive, $1 25. 


Jones and Cheyne’s Algebraical Exercises, 
75 cents. 


| Theocritus, 


Lockyer (J. Rermen), Elementary Lessons in 


Astronomy, $1 7 


Maclear (Rev. G. F.), Class-book of ola Testa- | 


ment History, $1 25; Popular edition, abridged, 40c. 


Maclear (Rev. G. F.), Class-book of New Testa- 
ment History, $1 25; Popular edition, abrigded, 40c. 


| 
| 


Maclear (Rev. G. F.), Class-book of Church of | 


England Catechism, 75c. 


Maclear (Rev. G.F.), First Class-book of the 


Catechism, 15 cents. 
Mayor (John E, B.), First Greek Reader, $1 50° 
Mayor (Rev. Joseph B.), Greek for Beginners, 
$1 50. 


Oliver's Lessons in Elementary Botany, $1 50. 


Oppen’s French Reader for Colleges and 
Schools, $1 50. 


Procter and Maclear’s Elementary Introduction 
to the Book of Commen Prayer, 75c. 


Roscoe (Prof.), Lessons in Elementary Chem- 
istry, $1 50. 


Sallust. For the use of Schools, With copious 
notes. By C. Merivale, B.D. $1 25 


, Cicero. 


IN UNIVERSITIES 


AND COLLEGES. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Greek and Latin Classics, Etc. 


A Greek Primer, in English, for the Use of 
paras. By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 


C.L. 60 cents. 
Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By W. 
Veitch. New and revised edition, $3 50. 
The Elements of Greek Accentuation. Ab- 


ridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. 
By R.S. Wright, M.A; $3 50. 
By R. 8. 


Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwel!,M.A. §t 75. 
Homer, Odyssey, Books 1-12. By W. W. 
Merry, M.A; $1 50. k 
Sophocles CEdipus Rex; with Notes by Ven. 
Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A. 69 cents. 
M.A. 
$1 50 


with Notes by H. Snow, 
Xenophon, Selections from; with Notes and 
Maps, by J. 8. Phillpotts, B.C.L. "1 25. 
Cesar, The Commentaries. Part L,The Gallic 
War; with Notes, etc., by Charlies E. Moberly, M.A. $1 


Cicero's Philippic Orations; with Notes by J. 
R. King, M.A. $3. 

Cicero pro Ciuentio ; with Introduction and 
Netes by W. Ramsay, M. A. $1 25. 

Cicero, Selection of Interesting and Descrip- 
tive Passages ; with Notes. By Henry V Walford, M.A. $1 
25. 


Select Letters: with English Intro- 
duction and Notes by Albert Watson, M.A. $6 50. 

Cornelius Nepos; with Notes by Oscar Brown- 
ing, M.A. $i. ? A 

Ovid, Selections from ; with Introductions, etc., 
oY W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets, 
by North Pinder, M.A. $6. 


| Passages for Translation into Latin, selected 


Stewart (Balfour), Lessons in Stesientary Phy- | 


sics, $1 25 


Tacitus Agricola: Text. 


Brodribb, 75 cents. 


Tacitus Germania: Text, 
in 1 vol., $1 25. 


Taie Agricola and Germania: Translated 


By Church and 


75 cents. Complete 


J 


A Latin Gradual, a first Latin Con- 


Thrin 
ug Book for Beginners. By Edward Thring, M.A. 


Hi “ee 


Thecydides. The Sicilian Expedition. 


Edition, revised and enlarged, with M 
Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. $1 35. — 


Todhunter (I.), Algebra for Beginners, $1 25. 


New 
By the 


Temianber (I.), Trigonometry for Beginners, | 


Todhunter (I.), Mensuration for Beginners, $1. 
Todhunter (I.), Mechanics for Beginners, $1 50. 
Todhunter (I.), Elements of Euclid, $1 25. 


Wright. Hellenica; or, A History of Greece in 
ie Third Edition, with Vocabulary. By T. Wright, 


Wright The Seven Kings of Rome. 
right, 


By T. 
M.A. $1; with Vocabulary, $1 50. 





by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. $1. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 
mainly for the use of vg students in the Universi- 


ties. By T. Fowler, M.2 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed 
mainly for the use of sendente in the Universities. By 
the same author. $1 

A Manual of Political Economy. By. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A. $1 25. 

Mathematics, Etc. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A. $3. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By 
P. G. Tait, M.A. $5. 2 





Bookkeeping. By R. G. C, Hamilton and John | 


Ball. 60 cents. 


History. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of 


E — Constitutional | History, arranged and edited by 
W.stubba, M.A. $3 


A Manual of Kocient History, by George 
Rawlinson, M.A. $3. 


Physical Science. 
Natural Philosophy. By Sir W. Thomson, 


LL.D., and P. G. Tait, M.A. Vol. 1. ¢ 0. 

Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.AS. #8. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. William- 
son, F.RS. $2 50. 

A Treatise on Heat. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D. $2 50. 


Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D. 


$6. 
Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. 
a Harcourt, M.A., and H.G.Madan,M.A. Series I. 


English Language and Literature. 
A First Reading Book, By Marie Eichens. 


I5cents. 


Oxford Reading Book. For Junior Classes. 
50 cents. 

On the Principles of Grammar, By E. Thring, 
M.A. $1 25. 


Grammatical Analysis, 
an oar ~ a and Composition-Book. 
M./ $i. 


designed to serve as 

By K. Thring, 

ecient of Early English, from 1250 to 
1400. With Notes by R. Morris, $2 50. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the 


Plowman. By William Langland. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat. $1. 


Typical Selections from the best English 
Authors from the 6th to the 1%h Century. $1 25. 
French Language and Literature. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French 
wat eee Translated into English by G. W. Kitchen, 
AL $i. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes 
Savantes. Edited by Gustave Masson. $1. 

Racine’s Andromaques, and Corneille’s‘ Le 
Menteur. By the same editor. $1. 

Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Ra 
cine’s Athalie. By the same editor. §1. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Ma- 
dame de Bévigné. By the same editor. $1. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, Ourika, La 
Dot de Suzette, etc. By the same editor. §1. 


German Language and Literature. 
Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, 


etc. By Dr. Buchheim. 1. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With Notes by 
Dr. Buchheim. $1 25. 

Art, Etc. 

A Hand-Book of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 7. 

A Treatise on Harmony, By Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart. $4. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and 


Fugue. By the sameanthor. $5. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. 
John Hullah. $1 25. 


Miscellaneous. 


A System of Physical Education, Theoretical 
and Practical. By Archibald Maclaren. $2. 

The Modern Greek Language, in its Rel a- 
tion to Ancient Greek. By EK. M. Geldart, B.A. §1 2 


A Series of English Classics. 


By 


' Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, etc. Edited by R. Morris. $1. 


Spenser's Faery Queene, Books Land II. With 
Notes by G. W. Kitchen, M.A. $1 each. 
Edited 


Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity Books. 
by R. W. Charch, M.A. 75 cents. 
Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. 
Clark. M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
1. Tne Merchant of V enice, 40 cents. 
2. Nochard the Second. 6 cents. 
3. Macbeth. 60 cents. 


Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited 
by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. $1 50. 


Milton. Poems, in 2 vols. Edited by R. C. 
Browne. $2. Vol. I., $1 %; Vol. II., $1. : 
Dryden. Select Poems, Edited by W. 


Christie, M.A. $1 25. 


Pope. Essay on Man. 
ark Pattison. Scents. 


With Notes, etc., by 


A New Catalogue of the Clarendon Press Series is in Press, and will be Ready shortly. 


Macmillan & Co., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Galbraith and Haughton’s 
Scientific Manuals, 


Used for Text-books in the Dublin University: 
Arithmetic. Containing 
amples. Cloth, $1 50, 
Plane Trigonometry. Cloth, lettered, $1. 
Euclid. Elements L, IL, 1If. Cloth, lettered, 
$1. 
—— Books IV., V., VI. Cloth, lettered, $1. 


Mathematical Tables. Cloth, lettered, $1 50. 
Mechanics, Cloth, lettered, $1 50, 

Optics. Cloth, lettered, $1. 

Ilydrostatics. Cloth, lettered, $1 50. 


nearly 2,000 Ex- 


Astronomy. Cloth, lettered, $2. 
Steam Engine. Cloth, lettered, $1 50. 
Algebra. Third Edition. Part I. Cloth, $1; 


complete, cloth, lettered, $3. 


Tides and Tidal Currents. New Edition. 
With Tidal Cards, Cloth, lettered, $1 25. 


Natural Philosophy. With 160 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $2. 


The Three Kingdoms of Nature. 
merous Illustrations, $5. 
Cassell’s Popular Drawing 
Copies. 


In Five Sets of Books, adapted tothe use of Schools, 
Schools of Art, and Private Study. 


With nu- 


Series A. Flora! and Vegetable Forms. Twelve parts, 
each 2 cents. 
* B. Model Drawing. Twelve parts, each, 25 cts. 
* ©. Landscape Drawing. Twelve parts, each, 25 cts. 
“  D. Figure Drawing. Twelve parts, each 25 cts. 
“KE. Animal Drawing. Twelve parts, each 25 cts. 


Each set bound in one volume, cloth, $3 50. 


Technical Series. 


Consisting of a Series of Volumes which contain all the 
essentials of a Technical Education, the principles of 
Science and Art being laig down with every possible clear- 
ness, and their practical application to the various 
branches of skilled workmanship being demonstrated and 
illustrated, so as to enable any one of ordinary intelligence 
to avail himeelf of the advantages which a technical edu- 
cation is calculated to confer upon the well-instructed 
artisan. 

t#" The following Volumes ofthe Technical Series are 
now ready : 


Linear Drawing. Adapted to Trade, Manu- 
factures, Engineering, Architecture, and Design. 
With about 150 illustrations, and six whole-page Dia- 
grams of Working Drawings. Cloth, limp, $1. 


Orthographic and Isometrical Prejection. 

i Projection of Plans, Elevations and Sections of Solids, 
and the Development of Surfaces, for Masons. Carpen- 
ters, Builders, Architects, Metal-plate Workers, 
Plumbers, and Artisans generally. With about 40 
whote-page Diagrams. Cloth, limp, $1. 


Linear Drawing and Projection. 
volumesin one. Cloth, lettered, $1 75. 


Building Construction. The Elements of, and 
Architectural Drawing. With 130 Illustrations. B 
Filis A. Davidson, Author of “ Linear Drawing,” 
“ Projection,” * Right Lines,” etc. Cloth, limp, $1. 


Systematic Drawing and Shading. By Charles 
Ryan, Head Master, Leamington School of Art. Gives 
Practical Lessons on Drawing and Shading, Methods 
of Study, Models, Subjects, etc.,etc. Cloth, limp, $1. 


Drawing for Carpenters and Joiners. By E. 
A. Davidson. Containing a description of the con- 
struction of the subject of each study and the method 
of drawing it. With Elementary Lessons in Freehand 
and Object Drawing. With 258 Illustrations and 
Drawing Copies. Double vol., $1 75. 

Practical Perspective. By E. -A. Davidson, 
Containing Perspective, Projection of Simple Points, 
Lines, Planes and Rectangular Solids, Polygons and 
Prisms, Pyramids, Circles, Cylinders and Fall Arches, 
ete. With 36 full-page illustrations, drawn on wood 
by the Author. $1 50. 


Drawing for Machinists and Engineers, $2. 


The two 


Catalogues on application, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
59 Broadway, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 MURRAY STREET AND 27 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mechanics of Engineering, and of the Con- 
struction of Machines, By Julins Weisbach. Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the fourth angmented and improved German 
Edition. By Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Vol. 
I, Theoretical Mechanics. 8vo, 1100 pages and 902 woodcut 
illustrations. Revised edition, cloth, $10. 

“ The present edition is an entirely new work, groctiy ex- 
tended and very much improved; it forms a text-book 
which must find its way into the hands not only of every 
student, but of every engineer who desires occasionally to 
refresh his memory or acquire clear ideas on donbtful 
points. The charm of Weisbach is his clearness and point- 
edness. An earnest student might take this work, and, even 
without the aid of a teacher, acquire a very thorough Know- 
ledge of the subject.” 

* We earnestly desire to see the works of Julius Weisbach 
in the hands of every American student of mechanics and 
engineering.”—The Technologist. 


Link and Valve Motions. By W.S. Auchin- 
closs. Illustrated with 22 copperpente engravings and 38 
woodcuts, including the Travel Scale. Third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, $3. 

* We have never opened a work relating to steam which 
seemed to us better calculated to give an intelligent mind a 
clear understanding of the department it discusses.’’"—Sci- 
entific American. 


Blowpipe Analysis. A system of instruction 
in its practical use, being a graduated course of analysis for 
the use of students and all those engaged in the examina- 
tion of Metallic Combinations. Second edition, with an 
Appendix and a copious Index. By Professor G. Ww. Plymp- 
ten, of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $2 

“This manual probably has no superior in the English 
language as a text-book for beginners or as a guide to the 
student working without a teacher. To the latter the many 
illustrations of the utensils and soperss us required in using 
the blowpipe, as well as the fully illustrated aescriptiun of 
the blowpipe flame, will be especially serviceable.—New 
York Teacher. 


A Compendious Manual of Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis. By Charles W. Eliot and Frank_H. Storer, 
Professors of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

* We wish every academical class in the land could have 
the benefit of the fifty exercises of two hours each neces- 
sary to master this book. Chemistry would cease to bea 
mere matter of memory, and become a pleasant experi- 
menrtal and intellectual recreation. We heartily commend 
this little volume to the notice of those teachers who be- 
lieve in using the sciences as means of mental discipline.” 
—College Courant, New Haven. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Prace, New York, 
Publish Colburn’s Locomotive Engineering, 17 Nos., 





$1 00 each; Dana's Mineralogy, $10 00; Downing’s 
Fruits, $5 00; Fresenius’ Qualitative Analysis, 50; 
Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis, $6 00; Kerl’s Metal- 


lurgy of Silver, Gold, etc.. $10 00; Kerl’s Metallurgy of 
Copper and Iron, $10 00; Kerl’s Metallurgy of Steel, etc.. 
$10 00; Miller's Chemistry, 3 vols., $18 00 ; Mahan’s Civil 
Engineering, $4 00; Moseley’s Mechanica, etc., $5 00; 
Norton's Astronomy, $3 50; Warren's Machine Drawing, 
2 vols. $750; Willis’ Principles of Mechanics, $6 50. 
hae many other practical scientific works ard text- 
ooks. 


And also offer at Wholesale and Retail 


Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Latin Bibles and Testa- 
ments. 

Hebrew and Greek Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, 
Reading Lessons, etc. 

Arabic and Syriac Lexicons, Grammars, Reading Les- 
sone, etc, 

Bibles and Testamente—English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, etc. 


*,* Full Catalogues gratis. 





ZELL’S 


GREAT ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is now being issued in parts at 50 cts. each, and will be 
completed in 25 Parts. Specimen Numbers 
25 cts. each. Sent on receipt of price. 


The maps of this Atlas are engraved on steel and print- 
edincolors. Their artistic beauty and their correctness 
warrant the Publisher in saying that the Atlas will be 
unsurpassed by any yet issued, 





ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOP_EDIA 


Is now complete and will be served to subscribers in 
Parts or Volumes. There are 59 Parts, or Two 
Royal Quarto Volumes. 


Specimen Numbers of Encyclopedia, 10 cts. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
5 Beekman Street, New York. 





Get THE Bgst! 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


8,000 Engravings. 1,840 pp. 
4to, trade price $12. 
10,000 Words and meanings not in other Dictionaries, 


“In this country (England) as well as that which gave 
it birth, it is now generally admitted to be the best. In 
the copiousness of its Vocabulary, and in the clearness 
and accurate correctness of its Definitions, it has no rival 
—and it is in these points the value of a Dictionary con- 
sists.’"—London Bookseller and Handbook of British 
Literature, June, 1869. 

“Superior in most respects to any other English Dic- 
tionary known to me.’’—Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. 

‘One of my daily companions. My testimonial to its 
erudition, the accuracy of its definitions, and the vast 
etymological research by which it has been enriched 
through the labors recently bestowed upon it can hardly 
be of much valve, sustained as the book is in the world- 
wide reputation by so general an approbation ; but I have 
no hesitation in thus expressing my sense of its merits.” 
—John L. Motley, the Historian, and now Minister at the 
Court of St. James, 1868. 





Published by 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprrincriezp, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Mass. 


Atso, Now PuBLisnep, 
Webster’s National Pictorial 
tionary. 
1,040 pp. 8vo, 600 Engravings. 
Trade price $5. 


Dic- 











£ George P. Marsh, in 1860, thus wrote in reference to Dr 
Worcester's Quarto Dictionary : 

*“ The principal points to be aimed at in a hand-diction- 
ary are—Accuracy in orthography and orthoepy; the 
written and spoken forms of words ; precision and dis- 
tinctness in definition ; fulness in vocabulary, and truth 
in historical etymology. The work of Dr. Worcester is 
unquestionably much superior to any other general dic- 
tionary of the language in every one of these particulars, 
and is therefore entitled to rank first among the existing 
helps to a complete knowledge of English philology.” 

BREWER & TILESTON, 


17 Milk Street, Boston. 
BOOK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue of INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 
SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand of 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 
80 Nassan Street, New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 











Special attention given to orders by letter. 
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Selections from a Valuable 


Library, 


FOR SALE BY J. W. BOUTON, 706 BROADWAY. 


PICART’S CEREMONIES anp RELIGIOUS 
CUSTOMS of the various Nations of the known 
World, together with Historical Annotations and 
several Curious Discourses, faithfully translated into 
English. Briiliant im sressions of the 200 large and 
beautiful engravings, illustrating the Religious Ritea, 
Ceremonies, and Idolatries of all Nations, 7 vols. in 6. 
Ry. folio, calf, gilt, $65. Large paper. 1733 


BOSWELL’S (Jas ) LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON. Including lis Tour to the Hebrides. New edi- 
tion, with numerous Notes, etc. By Hon. J. Wilson 
Croker. With two supplementary vols. of Johnson- 
jana. Upwards of 50 engravings. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
half red morocco, gilt, $17 50. 1853 


MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN ART: 26 
Photographs from Drawings and Engravings after the 
most celebrated painters of Italy from the 13th to the 
16th centuries. With Memoirs, etc. 4.0, crimson 
cloth, gilt, $12. 1868 | 


MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH ART. In- 
cluding examples of the early German and the Dutch 
Schools. With Memoirs, etc. 26 photographs from 
celebrated pictures. 4to, crimson cloth, extra, = 

186) 


IRELAND'S HOGARTH. With the Graphic | 
Illustrations from drawings and pictures in the pos- 
session of Samuel Irelard. Upwards of 200 fine 

lates. good impresrions. 5 vols. 8yo, calf and 
Russia (uot umform). $15. Scarce. 179 | 


HERBERT (Henry W.). “Frank Forester.” 
Horse and Horsemanship of the United States and 
British Provinces of N. A. Lllustrated with original 
portraits of celebrated horees, engraved on steel. 2 
vols. ry. 8vo, half-morocco, antique, $12. N.Y. 1857 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH ART. With 
sketches of some of the most celebrated of the de- 
ceased painters of the English School. Illustrated 
with 26 photogra»hs from the works of Hogarth, 
West, Etty. Mulready, Roberts, Turner, Stantield, 
etc., etc. 4to, new cloth, extra gilt, $15. 1869 


TICKNOR’S (GrorGceE) HISTORY OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 84 edition. Corrected and enlarged. 





Sestemey printed en laid paper. 3 vols. 8vo, new | AN ARM-CHAIR in the Smoking Room; or, 


Vellum cloth, uncut, $10. (Published at $25.) 


Boston, 1866 

Large paper, only 100 copies printed. 
This edition differs materially from the previous edi- 
tions, both English and American. A jarge portion has 


been entirely rewritten, and considerable uew matter | 


added. 


KAULBACH (Ws.), FEMALE CHARACTERS 
OF GOETHE. With descriptive text by G. H. Lewes. 
A series of 20 large and beautiful engravings on steel 
in the line manner. By the best German engravers, 
from the celebrated designs of W. von Kaulvach. 
aan Atlas folio, crimson cloth, emboes- 
ed. $27 50. 


| GLOSSARIUM EROTICUM Lingue Latine 


sive Theogoniz, legum et morum nuptialium apud 

Komanos, Explanatio, Nova, etc. Auctore P. P. 

Thick 8vo, new hall-mor., neat. $10. Parisiis, 1826 
Ongival and best edition. Scarce. 


PRESCOTT, Wn. H., HISTORICAL WORKS, 
complete. Comprising Philip II.; Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; Conquest of Mexico; Conquest of Peru; 
and Literary 
sheep, portraits, etc., $25. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YE ENG. 
LYSHE. Drawn from ye Quick by Edward Doyle. 
With some extracts from Mr. Pips his Diary. A series 
of 40 highly characteristic outline plates by Doyle 
Oblong 4to, new, half-mor., gilt edges. $6. 1869 


ROBINSON’S (W.), PARKS, PROMENADES, 


iscellanies. Together, 13 vols. 8vo, | 
Phila., 1861, etc. | 





| 


AND GARDENS OF PARIS. Elegantly illustrated | 
Shiek 


with upwards of 400 fine engravings on wood. Thi¢ 
8vo, new cloth, extra, $7 50. Murray, 1869. 


GAMOSAGAMMON; or, Advice to Parties 
About to Connubialize. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley, 
author of * Puniana.”’ With numerous exquisite and 
fanciful designs from his pencil. Small 4to, new cloth, 
$3. 1870. 

The quaintest, funniest, most original book published 
for a lung time. Three years since it was announced 
under the title of “ Advice to Parties about to Marry.” 








“LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOCUE No. 26 


x oF 
Rare, 


Standard, 
AND 


Valuable English and Foreign Books, 
GREEK AND LATIN WORKS, 
LAW, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, POETRY, THE DRAMA, 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, 
MEDICINE, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, MEMOIRS, 
. ARCHITECTURE, ANGLING, 
BELLES-LETTRES, 


In press, and will be sent, free of charge, to any address. 





A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


17 Murray Street, 


(Near Broadway), New York. 


7 NEW INVOICES OPENED EVERY WEEK. 








13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WILL PvuBLisu JUNE 1: 


I, 


Wake-Robin. By John Burroughs. In 1 vol. 16mo: 
price $1 50. 

“Wake-Robin” is the common name of the white tril- 
lium which blooms in all our woods, and which marks 
the arrival of all the birds; and this volume is of birds, 
the author attempting, as he says, *‘ to present a live bird 
—a bird in the woods or the fields—with the atmosphere 
and association of the place, and not merely a stuffed and 
labelled specimen.” 

II, 
A Poet’s Bazar. By Hans Christian Andersen, In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price $1 75. 


Sketches of travel in Germany, Italy, Greece, the Orient, 
and up the Danube. The reader of Andersen will recog- 
nize the first suggestion of many of the charming passages 
in “ The Improvisatore,”’ and will find those inimitable 


touches by which the poetic and humorous traveller sets | 


before the eye scenes and incidents of the most varied 
character. 


II. 


Castles in the Air. By Barry Gray. 
crown 8vo, price $1 50. 

Barry Gray's latest volume has the same light, tea-table, 
gossipy reading which marks his previous books. It has 
a number of ingenious, fanciful sketches, strung upon 
familiar conversation. 


In 1 vol. 


IV. 
Notes on the Cospels, By Charles H. Hall, D.D. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, price $3. 
Familiar Notes on the Gospels, terse, pointed, and 
ractical. The volumes will be found very serviceable, 
th for family use and for Sunday-school teaching. 
Vv. 
(For the American Social Science Association.) 
Journal of Social Science, Containing the 
Transactions of the American Association, No. 3. 
Price $1 50. 


| 
' 


| 


The third number contains papers by Prest. Woolsey, 


E. L. Ge 
the Country for Workipgmen, etc. 





odkin, F. L. Olmsted, C. C. Perkins, and others, , 
on Public Parks, Art Education in America, Houses in | 


| 


Fiction, Anecdote, Humor, and Fancy, for Dreamy 


Front. hriu 


Half-hours, Post Svo, new cloth, $2. 


ANNALES DE MUSEER, et de I'Ecole Mo’ 
derne des Beaux Arts, par Landon. With nearly 1,800 
fine outline engravings of the best Pictures, Sculptare, 


and Architecture. 29 vols, 8vo, halfmoroceo, pilt 
tops, uncut edges, $55. Paris, 1801-14 


The above set includes the ‘* Paysages"' and suppl e- 
ments of * Salons"’ to the year 1814. In it will be found 
th productions of the principal artists of the time, David, 
Girodet, Gros, Canova, etc. 


BRUNET (J. Cn.) MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE 
et de l'Amateur de Livres, etc., quatridme edition 
5 vola. 8vo, half-mor., neat. $10 Braxelles, 1838 
HONE’S POPULAR WORKS. Everyday 
book, Table-book, and Year-book. With 330 wood 
cuts of od buildings, old custome, remarkable char 
acters, curiosities, etc. 4 vols. thick &vo., calf, extra, 
22 SO. 
An everlasting fand of amusement and instructions, 
containing information pot to be found elsewhere. Com- 
mended by Lamb, Scott, Southey, etc. 


SOUTHERN REVIEW (The). A complete set, 
from its commencement in February, 1828, to Feb- 
ruary, 1832. 8 vola, 8vo, half-calf, neat, $16. 

Charleston, 1828, ete. 
Complete sets are of rare occurrence. 


BULWER’s (Str E. Lyrron) NOVELS. Li 
brary edition. Elegantly printed. 41 vole. feap. Sve, 
tree-marbled calf, extra, marbled edges, $175, 

Best Edition. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1859 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Edition. 


Large Type Library 
With upwards of WO fine engraving? on 
tteel, after designs by the best artists, DU vole, &vo, 
handsomely bound in tree marbled calf, extra, $125. 
Edinburgh, 1852 
This library edition containe all the latest corrections 
of the Author, with some curious additions, especially 
in Guy Mannering and the Bride of Lammermoor. 


PRICED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


HURD & HOUCHTON, | VALUABLE BOOKS AND REVIEWS, 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Coniplete from 
the Commencement in 18%4 to 1864. 39 vols., bound in 
half-moroces, neat, $60 00 

RISTIAN EXAMINER. Complete from 
the Commencement to 1862, 38 vole., bound in half- 
morocco, neat, $60.00. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, First Series 
Complete. 36 vols., half-bound in morocco, $60.00. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Complete 

from the Commencement to 1866. 16 vols, cloth, 
25.00. The same bound in half-morocco, $40.00, 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Printed in 
Latin and Dutch. Illustrated by 120 plates by Picart. 
$35.00. 


CH 


This is acopy of the edition printed at Amsterdam, 1752, 
with proof impressions of the plates, “ See description 


in Brunet.” 

BINNEY’S TERRESTRIAL MOLLUSKS 
and Shells of the United States. 4 vols., with Sup- 
plement, half green morocco, uncnt, $50 00 5 - 

LYSON’S (REV. DANIEL) THE ENVIRONS 
of London ; being an Historical Account of the Towns, 
Villages, and Hamlets within twelve miles of that 
Capital. 4 vols., with supplement in 5 vols., second 
edition, half-morocco, rubbed, uncut. I)lustrated by 

W”. 

ORLANDO INNAMORATO DI BOJARDO : 
Orlando Fnrioso di Ariosto; with an Essay on the 
and Notes by Antonio Panizzi. 9 vols., diamond 
calf, rubbed. Pickering’s beautifal edition, $18.99. 

TH 
Edition. Large paper, $55.00. 
print. 52 vols , large paper, $90.00. 

THE SAME. Small paper, in wooden box, 
$50.00. 

Public and Private Libraries supplied on the most libe- 
ral terms. 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
18 Tremont Street, Museum Building, 


portraits, maps, and plates of scenery, oy 
Romantic Narrative Poetry of the Italians. emoira 
E BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 38 vols. Boston 
THE ALDINE POETS. Bell & Daldy’s Re- 
50.00. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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- | EDITIONS OF 


CHOICE 


Valuable 


Which should be in every Library, 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
NEW YORK. ..........-ccececcceccees 416 Broome Street. 
CE lcknsas ccentipcecsvaaene The Broadway, Ludgate. 





Routledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare. Edited by 
Hloward Staunton. With copious oven notes, 
glocears, and life, and containing 1,700 il 


T 
| 


Standard Works, | 


lnustrations | 


»y John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel ; | 


and a steel portrait from the bust of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, engraved expressly for this edition. In 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50 ; 
gilt edges, $42 50 ; full morocco, $45. 


The Illustrated Natural History. 
J.G. Wood. IMIilustrated with yok d 1,500 engravings 
beautifally executed by Dalziel Brothers, from designs 
from Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Coleman, and 
others. In 3 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, $21 ; half-calf, $28 50 ; 
tree-calf, gilt edges, $40. 

Written in a style at once popular and scientific, con- 
taining numberless ~ pe anecdotes, and illustrated 
in a manner worthy of the sabject. 


The lilustrated Natural History of Man. Being 
an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Un- 
civilized Races of Men. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Illustrated with nearly 1,000 engravings, beautifully 
executed by Dalziel Brothers, from designs by Angas, 
Danby, Zwecker, Harvey, Weir, Wolf, Coleman, and 
others. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $14 ; half-calf, $19 ; 
tree-calf, gilt — $27. 

A companion work and supplement to the Illustrated 

Natural History. 


Froissart’s (Sir John) Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain, and the adjoining countries. With the 
Tiluminations (72 in number), as reproduced from the 
MS. Froiseart in the Bibliothéque Royale, Paris, and 
other sources. 2 vols. royal 8vo, half-crimson morocco, 
gilt edues, 

Au edition without the illuminations. 2 vols. half- 

Roxburghe binding, $12. 


By the Rev. 


BOOKS ON CHURCH HISTORY, THE BIBLE, ETC.. 


alf-calf extra, $30 ; tree-calf, | 


| 





The Nation. 











Monstrelet’s Chronicles. 
of the cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy. Beginning where that of Sir John 
Froissart finishes, and ending at the year 1467, and 
continued by others to the year 1516. Translated by 
Tnomas Johnes, Esq. Illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. 2 vols, super-royal 8vo, half-Kox- 
burghe binding, $9. 


The Old Dramatists and Old Poets. In royal 8vo 
vols. With portraits and vignettes, as originally pub- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine 
paper, and each, with one exception, complete in one 
vol. The greatest care has been taken in giving the 
text in its utmost a ae ; and the edition 
has been rendered stiil more desirable by the addition 
of interesting biographical memoirs and critical no- 
tices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, Barry 
Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, Cary, and others. At 
their now reduced prices they are peculiarly adapted 
for the use of literary students. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 





| Shakespeare............... $6 | Beaumont and Flet- 

Ben Jonson................ 6| cher, 2 vols....... $10 00 
Massinger and Ford....... 5 | John Webster...... 4 50 
Wycherly, Congreve, Van- | Christopher Marlowe 4 50 

brugh, and Farquhar.... 5 | Greene and Peel..... 6 00 

THE OLD POETS. 

GNOIR 0.05050 00nsanene O46 BO | DeyGas 24... .c00cess $4 50 
GE ic i ccvcsedades Pe Ps biG aeevs sceccces 4 50 


“MARVELS OF CHEAPNESS.” 


Routledge’s Globe Library. Each volume com- 
plete in itself. Price per volume, $1 75. 

The Arabian Nights’ Enter-| 8. A Thousand-and-One 
tainments. Gems of Poetry. 
Cruden's Concordance. 9. The Blackfriars Fdi- 

Curiosities of Literature. | 
Don Quixote. 
Gil Blas. 





10. Ten Thousand Won- 
derful Things. 
Oliver Goldsmith's Works. | 11. Lau. Sterne’s Works. 
. Bosweli’s Johnson. 12. The Spectator. 
13. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 


SIP Pe 





{2 The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


tion of Shakespeare. | 


Containing an account | 





| 
} 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


CALVINISM. 


An Address Delivered at St. Andrews, March 17, 1871, 
Br JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
Author of * History of England,” etc. 

1 vol. 8vo, in cloth, 75 cents. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“It is an essay full of original thought, and quite 
ony its accomplished author.""—Albany Evening Jour- 
nal. 

“One of the most remarkable contributions to theo- 
i yn Se, —S. Y. Evening Mail. 

“The style is splen eloquent—a fine speci 
classical English." Phila el hia Age. _eaaad 

* The address has commanded wide attention, and will 
stafid as one of the most masterly opinions ever given on 
the subject.’’—Clevelend Daily er. 





Fourth Edition Now Ready 
or 
WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ, 


AND HOW SHALL I READ THEM? 


By Prof. Noan Porter, of Yale College, 
Author of “The Human Intellect.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, with a complete Index, price $2. 

In this edition, just issued, an important deficiency 
which existed in the earlier editions has been supplied 
in a carefully prepared index. This index answers every 
purpose of a list of the most valuable works in the differ- 
ent departments of English literature, besides most ad- 
mirably supplementing a work which may safely be 
characterized as the best of its kind in the language. 





The above book sent toany address, t-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of the price by the Publishers, # - 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway New York. 





SUITABLE FOR 


School and College Use. 


Ci .RCH HISTORY, ETC. 


MARTINEAU’S CHURCH HISTORY IN | 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Period of 
the Reformation. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. A.D. 1514-1547. 
Blunt, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By J. C. Robertson, M.A., Prof. of Ecclesiastical His- 


f 
} 


| 


By Rev. J. H. | 


tory in Kings College, London. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $22. 


SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. I. J. Blunt. 12mo, cloth, 


$1 75. 

A COMPENDIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. From the earliest period tothe present time, 
By the Rev. W. Palmer. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


THE BIBLE. 





THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON 
Prayer. Being an Historical Ritual, and Theological 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church 
of England. Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A. Large paper edition, imperial 4to, cloth, $15. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. 
With Historical Dlustrations and explanatory notes, 
arranged parallel to the text. By the Rev. W. M. 
Campion, B.D., and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely, and an in- 
troductory note to the American edition, by John 
Williams, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. Small 8vo, $2. 


| A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE | 
A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE 


of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A., 


$1. 


HELP TO THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. B. E. Nicholls. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Old English Bible Words. By I. Eastwood and W. 
A. Wright. 18mo, cloth, $1 75. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF 
the Engli-h Bible. By Brooke Foss We:ztcott, B.A. 
12mo, cloth, $3. 

A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH 
Bible, from the earliest times ofits translation to the 
present day. By John Henry B'unt, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


Prayer, with a rationale of its offices. By the Rev. 
F. Procter. With an Introductory Chapter on the 
History of American Liturgy, by William Stevens 
Perry, M.A. $3 50. 


of the Book of Common Prayer. 
M.A. §$1. 


By Rev. J. H. Blunt, 


A HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. By 
THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary of 


the author of *‘ One Year.” 18mo, cloth, 80 cts. 
THE LATE ROMAN COUNCIL. 


Holy Ordersin — of England, 

te. 

THE VALIDITY OF THE HOLY ORDERS 
of the Church of England maintained and vindicated, 
both Theologically and Historically. With Foot- 
notes, Tables of Consecrations, and Appendices. By 
the Rev. F.G. Lee. 8vo, boards, $7. 


! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 








APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION IN THE 
Church of England. By Rev. A. N. Haddan. 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 


A DEFENCE OF HOLY ORDERS IN THE 
Church of England, including the Statutes, Documents, 
and other evidence attesting the validity of Anglican 
Orders, With a fac-simile of the Record of Archbishop 
Parker's Consecration, photozincographed. Printed 
in Latin and English. Edited by the Rev. T. J. 
Bailey. Folio, cloth, $15. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By 
Janus. Authorized Translation from the German. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 524, price $1. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD AND THE BI- 
SHOPS. An Essay suggested by the Convocation of 
the Vatican Council. By Henry St. A. von Liano 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUN- 
CIL. By Quirinus. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgeméine 
Zeitung.”’ Authorized Translation. 1 thick vol., 
cloth, $2. 


THE CHURCH'S CREED AND THE 
Crown's Creed? A Letter to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Manning, by Edmund 8. Foulkes. 18mo, pp. 
84, 10 cents. 


THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS LATE 
Proceedings. A Second Letter to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Manning, by author of ** Church’s Creed,” etc. 
79 pp., 10 cents. 


FULL CATALOGUE, POST-FREE, ON APPLICATION. 
POTT & AMERY, Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 

















May 25, 1871] 





The Nation. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


LANCE’S COMMENTARY. 


MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


have the gratification of announcing for immediate publi- 
cation the long-anticipated commentary upon 


The Cospel of John. 
Translated and edited by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., assist- 
ed by £. R. Craven, D.D., und the late 
E. D. Yeomans, D.D. 





1 vol. Svo, 650 pages, cloth, $5. 





This volume will universally be regarded as the Com- 
mentary of Commentaries upon the ‘‘ Gospei of Gospels.” 
It gathers up the results of the latest research, and is, be- 
sides, enriched with the fruits of the original labors of 
some of the first Jiving biblical scholars. Completing the 
Gospels, it worthily finishes an important section of what 
js universaily regarded as the most important Biblical en- 
terprise of the age. 





Extract from Dr. Schaff's Special Introduction, 

* The American edition is to a large extent a new work. 
It exceeds the German, which numbers only 427 pages 
(third edition), by more than one-third. It has not only 
228 more pages, exclusive of the Preface, but each page, 
owing to the smaller type, contains two more lines (70 to 
68). Add to this the fact that the whole Critical Appara. 
tus (which is almost entirely new) and many of my exe- 
getical notes are set in sti!l smaller type; and it may be 
fairly said that the contents of this one volume, if leaded 
and printed in larger type, would fill four ordinary octavo 
volumes.” 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
Another Old Testament Volume. 
JEREMIAH. 


Translated and edited by the Rev. C. R. Asbury, of 
Andover, Mass. 
LAMENTATIONS. 

Translated and edited by Rev. Dr. Hornblower, of Pater- 
son, N. J. Under the general editorship of 
Rey. Dr. Schatf. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, $5. 





The Ten Volumes previously issued are in the 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Genesis. Il. Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes. 
; NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. Matthew. II. Markand Luke. IIL. Acts. IV. The 


Epistle of Paul to the Romans. Y. Corinthians. 
JI. Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Hebrews. VII. Galatians, Ephesians, 

Philippians, Colossians. Vill. The Epis- 
tles General of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. 


Each 1 yol. 8vo. Price per vol. in half-calf, $7 50; in 
sheep, $6 50; in cloth, $5. 





NAMES AND DENOMINATIONS OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., Presbyterian. } 
EK. A. Washburne, D.D., Episcopal. 

A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Baptist. 

W. H. Green, D.D., Presbyteriag. 

I. F. Hurst, D.D., Methodist. 

Tayler Lewis, LL.D., Dutch Reformed. 
Rev. Ch. F. Schaffer, Lutheran. | 

R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., Presbyterian. 
E. Harwood, D.D., _ 

Ii. B. Hackett, D.D., Baptist. 

John Lillie, D.D., ig oy 

Rey. W. G. Sumner, x scopal. 

E. D. Yeomans, D.D., Presbyterian. 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck, Congregational. 
J. Isidor Mombert, D.D., Episcopal. 

D. W. Poor, D.D., Presbyterian. 

Cc. P. Wing, D.D., Presbyterian. 
George E. Day, D.D., Congregational. 
Rev. P. H. Steenstra, Episcopal. 

A. Gosman, D.D., Presbyterian. ; 
Pres’t Charles A. ‘Aiken. D.D., Presbyterian. 
M. B. Riddle, D.D., Dutch Reformed. 
Prof. William Wells, D.D., Methodist. 
W. H. Hornblower, D.D., Presbyterian. 


(= Each volume of ‘* Lange’s Commentary” is com- 
plete in itself, and can be purchased separately. Sent, 
post-paid, to any address upon receipt of the price ($5 
per volume) by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
SUPPLIED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CoO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1. Historical Maps of England during the Firat 
"thirteen Centuries. With Explanatory Essays and 
Indices. By Charles H. Pearson, M.A., Feliow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Second edition. Imperial 
folio, $15 75. 


2. The History of Egypt, from the Earliest 
Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. 
By Samuel Sharpe. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous I)lus- 
trations, maps, etc., cloth, $9. 


3. The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and 
Antiquities. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Svo, illustrated with nearly 300 Wood En- 
gravings, etc., $6. 

4. The Epigrammatists: Selections from the 
Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern Times. Edited by the Rev. Henry rhillp 
Dodd, M.A.. of Pembroke College, Oxford. $5 25. 

. Q. Horatii Flacei Opera. Illustrated from 
Antique Gems, by C. W. King, M.A. Edited by H. 
A.J. Munro, M.A. 8vo, with nearly 300 gem illus- 
trations, $10 50. 


6. The Schools for the People. Containing the 
History, Development, and Present Working of 
each Description of English School for the lidus- 
trial and Poorer Classes. By George C. T. Bartley, 
Examiner, science and Art Department. 8vo, with 
12 page Woodcuts and Plans, $10 50, 


The cheapest Universal Gazetteer ever published. 30,000 
’ / References. 

7. The Bijou Gazetteer of the World. _ Briefly 
describing, as regards Position, Area, and Popula- 
tion, every Country and State, their Subdivisions, 
Provinces, Counties, Princi al Towns, Villages, 
Mountaing, Rivers, Lakes. Capes, etc. By W. H. 
Rosser. In 48mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

8. Who was Junius? Now ready, with Fac- 
timiles and Woodcuts, 4to, $31 50. The Hand- 
writing of Junius, Professional y Investigated. 
By Mr. Charles Chabot, Expert. With Preface and 
Collateral Evidence. By the Hon. Edward Twisle- 


cr 


ton. 

“We congratulate Mr. Twisleton not only upon having 
settled, as we think, once for all, the long-disputed con- 
troversy respecting the authorship of the dunian Let- 
ters, but upon having produced the enly work which bas 
yet appeared, in the English language, conveying syste- 
matic instruction on the comparison of handwritings. 
The book opens a new and interest'ng vein of enquiry, 
which will be essential to all engaged in antiquarian or legal 
pursuits, aud ought to find a place in every well-appoint- 
ed library.”’—Quarterly keview, April, 1871. 


9. Friendship’s Garland: being the Conversa. 
tions, Letters, and Opinions of the late Arminius, 
Baron von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Collected and 
edited, with a J edicatory Letter to Adolescens 
Leo, Esq . of the Daily Telegraph. By Matthew Ar- 
nold. Small crown 8vo, $2 25. 

10. A Manual of Human Culture. By M. A. 
Garvey, LL.B. Crown 8vo, price $3 75. 

“Those who make education a study should consult 
this volume.”’—Atheneum, 


11. Practical Hints on Teaching. Containing 
Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, 
and Practical Management. By the Rev. John Me- 
net, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockerill, and late 
Chaplain of the Hockerill Training Institution. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1. 





READY THIS DAY. 


American Religion. 
By JOHN WEISS. 


CONTENTS.—Right Mental Method; America’s Debt; 
The American Opportunity; The Divine Immanence; 
Law of the Divine Immanence; A Divine Person; An 
American Atonement; False and True Praying; Strife 
and Symmetry; 4 Conscience for Truth; Constancy to 
an Ideal; The American Soldier. 


1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 


Lately Published : 

HAMERTON’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
Price $2. 

HAMERTON’S A PAINTER’S CAMP. New 
edition. Price $1 50. 

A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 
A charming Novelette. Price $1. 

HELPS'S CONVERSATIONS ON WAR AND 
GENERAL CULTURE. Price $10. > 

MICHELET’S FRANCE BEFORE EUROPE. 
Price $1. 

Sold everywhere. Mailed, post paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





ART. 





ROBERT CLARKE & CO.'S 


Ohio Valley Historical Series. 


NOW COMPLETED 





Vols. just issued. 
McBride’s Pioneer Biograpiny, Vol. 2 
No. 7. Misceilanies. 
The following works comprise the Series: 


No. 1. Bouquet's Expedition against the Ohio 
Inuians in 1764. With a Preface by Francia Pczk- 
man, author of “ Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ ete. Mape 
and pilates reproduced by the photo-lithograph pro- 
cess, 8vo, cloth, uncut or gilt tops, $3; large paper, 
imp. 8vo, $6. 


No. 2. Walker's History of Athens County, 
Onio, the Ohio Land Company, and the First Settle 
ment of the State, at Marictia. Five Portratts and 
an Historical Map. 8vo, cloth, nncat or gilt top, $6; 
large paper, 2 vols, imp. 8vo, #12. 


No, 3. Colonel George Rogers Clark’s Sketch 
of hie Campaign in the Hlinots in 177879. With 
lutreduction by How, Henry Pirtle, of Louteville, 
and Major Bowman's “Journal of the Taking of 
Post St. Vincent.” 8vo, cloth, uncut or gilt top, 
$2; large paper, imp. 8vo, #4. 


No. 4. McBride's Pioneer Biographies, Sketch- 
es of the Lives of some of the farly Settiors of But- 
ler County, Ohio. With Portrait of the anther, 2 
vols, 8vo, cloth, uncut or gilt top, $6 50; large pa- 
per, imp. 8vo, $18, 


No, 5. Colonel James Smith's Account of bis 
Captivity with the Indiana in Ohio, in 178-59, and 
subsequent adventures, With a Sketch of his Life; 
and 'liustrated Notes by W. M. Darlingion, Eeqg., of 
Pittsburgh. Svo. cloth, uncut or gilt top, $4 50; 
large paper, imp. 8vo, $5. 


No. 6. Dr. Daniel Drake's Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tacky, in a Series of Reminircential Letters addressed 
to his children. Edited with Notes and a Biographi 
cal Sketch by his son, Hon. Charles LD. Drake, of St. 
Louie. Svo, cloth, uncut or gilt top, $3; lange paper, 
imp. 8vo, $6. 


No. 7. Miscellanies. I. Tour in the States of 
Ohio and Kentucky and Indiana Territory, in 1805. 
By Josiah Expy. UU. Two Western Campaigue in 
the War of 1812-13. By Samuel Williams, itl. The 
Leatherwood God. An account of the appearance 
and Pretensions of Joseph C. Dilks in Kastern Ohio 
in 18% By R. H. Vaneyhill. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
uncut or gilt top, €2 50; large paper, imp. 8vo, $5. 


Any of the above sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. ; 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. ALSO PUBLISH : 


Pioneer Record and Reminiscences of the Early 
Settlers and Settlement of Ross County, Ohio. By 
Isaac J. Finley and Rufas Putnam. 8vo, cloth, un- 
cut or gilt top, $2 50. 


Legends of the West ; Sketches Illustrative of 
the Habits, Occupations, Privations, Adventures, 
and Sports of the Pioneers of the West. By James 
Hall, author of **The Wilderness and War Path,” 
‘Tales of the Border,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 
or entirely uncut, price $2 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Romance of Western History; or, Sketches of 
History, Life, and Manners in the West. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top or entirely uncut, price $2. 


Historical Collections of Ohio; containing a 

collection of the most Interesting Facts, Traditions, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., relating to 
fee Local and General History, with Descriptions of 
its Counties, Cities, Towns, and bey non INue- 
trated with 177 Engravings. By Henry Howe. 8vo, 
620 pages, price $6. One hundred copies printed on 
tinted paper and bound in cloth, gilt top or entirely 
uncut, uniform with the **Ohio Valley Historical 
Series.’ 


IN PRESS: 


Journal of Captain William Trent, from Loggs- 
town to Pickanillany, 1752. Now published for the 
first time. From a copy in the archives of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, to- 
gether with Letters of Governor Robert Dinwiddie, 
an Historical Notice of the Miami Confederacy of 
Indians, a Sketch of the English post at Pickanillany, 
with a short Biography of Captain Trent, and other 
papers never before printed. ited by A. T. Good- 
7. _ W. R. Hist. Soc’y, Will be ready about 
June 1. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, Author 
of “Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby,’ ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” ete. With Illustrations and Map, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


“Mr. Hughes has indeed written a good book, — 
and readable, we need hardly say, and of a very consider 
able historical value."'"—London Spectator. 


Ten Great Religions. By James Freeman 
Clarke, 1 vol. large 12mo, $3. 


This book treats of the great systems of religious faith 
which have held, and some of which still hold, command- 
ing sway over the hearts of mankind. The Classic My- 
thology, the teachings of Confucius, Zoroaster, and Mo- 
hammed, the characteristic features of Brahminism and 
Buddhism, the Mosaic doctrine and ceremonial — these 
and other leading religious systems are described, and 
their relati.na to one another and to Christianity are in- 
dicated, with the great learning and the remarka)le catho- 
licity for which Mr. Clarke is distinguished. It is a work 
of great value, and written #o simply and clearly aa to in- 
terest all thoughtiul readers. 


John Woolman’s Journal, With an Introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. 1 vol. 16mo. Uniform 
with the Merrimack EZdilion of Whittier’s Prose 
Worke. $1 50. 


‘* Get the writings of John Woolman by heart.""— Charles 
Lamb. 


‘*A Friend's Gift.—Such, in more senses than one, is 
‘John Woolman’s Journal,’ just published by J. R. Os- 
good & Co, Itis the record of a Friend, and is given to 
the American public by an eminent disciple of that benign 
fraternity. How calm and sweet and saiubrious, in the 
feverish, overstrained literary atmosphere and ecclesiasti- 
cal contentions of our age, come the gentie, pure, and 
holy counsels of John Woolman! How appropriate is it 
that he should be revived to the love of thoughtful minds 
" the gracious and gratefal words of Whittier !"—/H. 7. 
Tuckerman, 


Topics of the Time. By James Parton. 1 


vol. 12mo, $2. 


ConTents.—Uncle Sam's Treatment of his Servants, 
The Yankees at Home, Congressional Peccadilloes, Inter- 
national Copyright. Our Roman Catholic Brethren, How 
Congress Wastes its Time, The Clothes Mania, Log-Roll- 
ing at Washington, Our I¢raelitish Brethren, Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon Bonaparte, The Government of the City 

New York. 

‘*Mr. Parton's ‘Topics of the Time’ comprise his later 
essays and papers in the magazines, and embody much 
gooa reading. His incisive. bright, statistic-crammed 
sentences are very entertaining. He is always suggestive, 
always fresh, never dull, and one cannot escape the feel- 
jing that he has you face to face, and is saying all his good 
things fer your suie and erpecial benefit. And this is an 
admirable quality in an author.”—Boston Commonwealth. 


William Winston Seaton, of the National 
Intelligencer. A Biographical Sketch, with passing 
Notices of his Associates and Friends. Prepared by 
his Daughter. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


“ It is rarely that one is surprised with so delightful a 
biography as that of William Winston Seaton, the veteran 
editor of the old National Intelligencer, the bosom friend 
of Webster and of the greatest men of our country. and 
himeelf a factor of no little importance in what the United 
State. has had to do in the making of history. The book 
is an American ‘* Diary of Crabb Robinson.’ "—N. Y. Even- 
ing Mail. 


My Study Windows. By James Russell Lowell. 
1 vol. 12mo. Uniform with “* Among my Books.” $2. 


‘*ConTEeNTs.—My Garden Acquaintance, A Good Word 
for Winter, On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, A 
Great Public Character (Hon, Josiah Quincy), Carlyle, 
Abraham Liveoln, Che Life and Letters of James Gates 
Percival, Thorean, Swinburne’s Tragedies, Chaucer, Li- 
brary of Old Authors, Emerson the Lecturer, Pope, 


“This latest book of essays by Mr. Lowell opens with 
two which are perhaps the best. That is hardly the right 
word, either, there are so many kinde of goodness in the 
book —as of criticism often uneurpassable in acntenees; of 
criticism unsurpassable often in the delicacy of its sensi- 
bility to imaginative beanty; of humor: of wit, sarcastic 
or playful, or almost poetically fanciful; of penetrative 
thought; of a cheerful hopefulness for the future; of 
oe no certain things. yet of unfailing 
<ind-heartedness; of keen enjoyment I ; poe- 
try.""— The Nation (New Yorke . a 


2 For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields,"Osgood & Co. 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


Adela Cathcart, 
Uniform with ‘* Robert Falconer,” “ David Elginbrod,” 
and “ Phantastes.”" Price, $1 75. 


“ Lorine has done the reading public of this country a 
great service in republishing the works of George Mac- 
Donald. The best portion of the readers of fiction have, 
during the last three or four years, come to regard him as 
one of the very few novelists of genuine genius, and his 
books are continually growing in the popular favor. In- 
deed, were we required to recommend a half-dozen of the 
very best novels in interest and healthiness of tone, by 
any living novelist, it should be the stories of George 
MacDonald.""— Chicago New Covenant. 


THE PORTENT : 


A Story of the Inner Vision of the Highlanders, commonly 
called the Second-sight. Uniform with those publish- 
ed. Will be ready early in June. 


GARDENING FOR MONEY: 
How it was done in Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 
Handsome cloth, price $1 50. 


Sold Everywhere. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 





Cowperthwait § Ce. 


Educational Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Publish a full Series of 


School Tewt-Gocks. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’8 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 


47 and 49 Liberty Strect (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 





T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
103 Fulton Street, New York. 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 





“AMER. SCHOOL INST.” 
FOUNDED 1855. 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau— 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School properties. 
Sixteen years have proved it efficient in securing ‘‘ the 
right Teacher for the right place.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAM- 
BRIDCE, MASS. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Instructors and Subjecte for 1871-72. 
PROFESSORS. 
Emory Washburn, LL.D., Real Property and Constitu- 


tional Law. 
Nathaniel Holmes, A.M., Evidence, Equity, and Bail- 


ments. 

C. C. Langdell, A.M., Contracts, Sales of Personal Pro- 
perty, Civil Procedure. 

LECTURERS. 

George T. Bigelow, LL.D. (late Chief Justice of Masea- 
chusetts), Marine Insurance. 

Charles 8. Bradley, LL.D. (late Chief Justice of Rhode 
Island), Corporations. 

Nicholas St. John Green, LL.B., Criminal Law and Toris. 

Johu Lathrop, LL.B., Shipping and Admiralty. 

John C. Gray, Jr , A.M , Conflict of Laws. 

The academic year begins Sept. 28, 1871. Important 
changes have been made in the terms of admission, the 
course of Study, the requisites for the degree, and the 
fees, Fora circular containing full information, address 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Sec’y, Cambridge, Mass. 


YALE COLLECE. 
THE 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
Offers pro‘vesional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
gineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
courses preparatory to such pursuits as Mining, Medicine, 
Agriculture, Manufacturing, etc. Letters may be ad- 
dreased to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 

New Haven, Conn. 








Schoo! of Mines, Columbia College, 
a and ae Sogrestien in en and bare me 
engincering, metallu geology, mineralogy, assaying, 
analy cal 4 technical chemistry, physics, mechanice, 
mathematics, drawing, French, German, etc., with labo- 
5 practice. Regular courses for the Capen of Civil 
and Mining Engineer, Bachelor and Doctor of Philosophy. 
students received without examination. Pecu- 

niary aid extended to those students who require it. Ke- 
opens Monday, October 3. tions for admission 
to the lar courses, Thursday, September 29. For 


further information and tor —_ apply to C. F. 
— Dean of the Faculty, t 4 treet, New 
org, 





DARTMOUTH HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ae given in all departments. Apply for Ciren 

MISS L. J. SHERMAN, Principal, 
HANOVER, N. H. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector. 
STramProrp, Conn. 


WORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE. 








This Institute offers theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in Mechanics, Civil Engineering, Chemietry, Archi 
tecture, and Deigning. 

Every Cubes Sonms ten hours a week and the 
month of July to practice in the line of his chosen 


profession. 


Address 
Cc. O. THOMPSON, 


Worcester, Mass. 








A Member Of the Ciass of 1871, Harvard College, is 
desirous of securing a situation as Tutor to some one in 
tending foreign travel. Address H. P. NICHOLS, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


References : President Eliot, Rev. Dr. Peabody, and 
Prof. E. W. Gurney 
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SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue of School Material, now in press, represents an unequalled stock and variety of 











SCHOOL MATERIAL OF EVERY KIND. 





“ The schools are an indee to the condition and progress of a country. A catalogue of the material demanded 
by the schools may indicate approximately what the schools are doing.” 





I, School Furniture.—Desks and Settees or | VII. Object Teaching Apparatus of all 








Chairs for Pupils. Turrreen Srytes. kinds. 
1. The Cornell Settee, with Slate Rests. Vit, Gym nastic Appara - 
2. The Popular Desks and Settees. : . Mhherat 
> ther Aids in Physi- 
3. The New England Desks, with folding Chairs. tus, and > ther Aids i hy 7 
4. The Accommodation Desks, with felding Chairs. cal Education. 
5. The “ Old Style” Desks, with fixed Chairs. - ‘ . 4 : 
«, 6. The Box Desks, with folding Chairs. IX. School Stati onery, Ww 
7. The Box Desks, with fixed Chairs. almost endless variet Y, includ. 
8. The new American Desks and Settees, combined. . | 7. ae re : 
9. The new Am. Desks and Settees, independent ing 300k-Carriers, Compost. 
10. The New York Desk-Settees. tion-Books and Paper, Drawing-Books and 
11. The Normal Desks and Chairs. ) —_ a Ae, = i ee , . 
11. The Collegiate Desks, with folding Chairs | I aper, Exercise Books, Ink, manetans and 
12. Normal and Collegiate Turned-Post Desks. Ink Wells, Ink Vents, Lead-Pencils, Lunch 
oS. Ame naw Amactees Collaginte Beske. Boxes, Mucilage, Pens, Penholders, Rewards, 
II, Teachers’ Chairs.—Twenty-rive Sty ies. Rulers, School-Bags, Slates, Writing-Books, 


etc., etc., etc. 


X. Educational Diagrans: 


1. Machinery, Manufactures, ete 


III. Teachers’ Desks.—tTurrry-stx Srytes, 
including the Desk Organ. 


IV. Reading Stands, Artists’ Stands, and Fe. 
3. Anatomical and Physiological. 
Book Easels. 4. Astronomical. 
: . 5. Botanical. 
V. Settees for Recitation Rooms, Lecture Rooms, 6. Chemical. 
: Sunday-schools, and Public Halls. Niyverren 7. Drawing. 
incu 8. Ethnological. 
TYLES. 9. Geographical. 
V oh ' es ’ . 10. Geological. 
VI. Library Cases, Chairs, Tables, School Pp ne ar ao 
Officers’ Desks, Home and Household Desks, 12. Natural History. 
Book § . 13. Mineralogy. 
ok Shelves, ete. 14. Philosophical. 


15. Dr. Johnson's Indestructible School Charts. 


VII. Blackboards, Eureka Wall Slates, ; 
Blackboard Rubbers, Blackboard Easels, | XZ. Globes—all kinds. 
and everything pertaining to Blaekboards. | XZJZ. School Books—on every subject. 








This Catalogue will be mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents, 





J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CoO., 


PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FREEMAN & BURR, 


138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. 


JPREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure 


S 
$e 
yy 
So 
$ 


sions, 


in inviting an inspection of their immense 
Stock for the present season. 
ducts of the loom from all parts of the world have 
been laid under contribution in making selections, 
which will be found both in the piece and made 
up for immediate wear, for all ages and all occa- 


The choicest pro- 


GPRING OVERCOATS, $5. SclTs, $10. Bors’ SUITS, $5. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, #10. Suts, $15. Boerxs’ Scits, $8. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $15. ScviTs, $20. Bors SvItTs, $10. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $20. SUulTs, $30. BoerYs’ Suits. $12 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $25. SuITs, $40. Boxs’ SUITS, $15. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $30. Suits, $50. BoerYs’ Suits, $20. 


RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREE- 


g 


tainable. 
ULES FOR 


Free on application. 


MAN & BURR’S Easy and Accurate System — 
for Self-Measure enables parties in any part of the 
country to order Clothing direct from them, with 
the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit at- 


SELF-MEASURE, Samples of 
Goods, Price List, 


and Fashion Sheet sent 











rj 





is the most remarkable apparatus ever invented for 


HEALTH EXERCISE. 


NO WEIGHTS USED. 


While adapted to the powers of the athlete, it is equally 
#0 to women and children, or to persons in the most deli- 
cate estate of bealth. 

A few minutes exercise each day is sufficient, and, if 
taken at night, induces refreshing sleep. 

It is at once more weauti/ul, compact, and durable, be- 
¢ides being much cheaper, than any other good apparatus 
for similar purposes. ; 

Cail and see it, at the 


REACTIONARY LIFTER OFFICE, 
355 Broadway, New York. 


Books and circnlars sent free on application. 





Over 100,000 families continue to use 
Pratt's Astra! Oil, and no accidents of 
any description have occurred from it. 
It does not take fire or explode ifthe 
7e consider 


PRATT’'S 


Astral 


OIL. 


lamp is upset and broken. 
it the safest Oil ever made 


‘AMERICAN SILKS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CHENEY BROTHERS, 
HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, 


CONNECTICUT. 





BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS. 
STRIPED AND FIGURED SILKS. 
POPLINS. 

MARCELINES. 

LUSTRINES. 

FOULARDS. 

FLORENTINES. 

PONGEE HANDKEERCHIEFS. 
BELT RIBBONS. 

MACHINE TWIST. 

SEWING SILK. 

TRAMS AND ORGANZINES. 
FINE ORGANZINES for 

SILK MIXTURE CASSIMERES. 


Siiks for Special Purposes to Order. 


SOLD BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared te 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work iz 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

J. ROSS & CO., 2 Rose St., New York. 











Pratt's Astral Oil! 


THE SAFEST AND BEST ILLUMINAT- 
ING OIL FOR FAMILY USE 
EVER MADE. 


Took the First Premiums and Diploma 
at American Institute Fairs for 
both years, 1869 and 1870, for 
safest and best Oil. 


Endorsed by over 100 leading Fire Insurance 
Companies of New York. 


If the Lamp becomes upset and broken, 
the contents will not explode nor 
take fire. 


The Astrai Oil has received the unqualified 
endorsements of eminent scientific men, dealers 
and consumers in ail parts of the country. 

Over 100,000 families continue to use it, and 
no accidents of any description, directly or in- 
directly, have ever occurred from burning, stor- 
ing, or handling it. 

The Scientific American, in an article on un- 
safe oils, March 4, 1871, says : 

“ There are notable exceptions, of which we 
might mention Pratt’s Astral Oil, an article 
which we have used for many years, and found 
to be excellent in all respects. Moreover, we 
have never heard of an accident arising from its 
use,” 

Dr. G. Tagliabue says: “I have to pronounce 
it the safest illaminating oil in the market.” 

The American Agriculturist says: “We 
would not use any other oil, if it cost $5 per 
gallon.” 

Beware of Adulterations. See that the seals of 
the cans have not been tampered with. 

Buy only of responsible dealers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


OLL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1771. 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers in 


STRICTLY PURE OILS, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 








